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LEXANDRA PALACE—GRAND OPENING 
FESTIVAL, SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 24th. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The PARK will be 
opened at Ten. The Palace will be opened at Twelve. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—At THREE p.m. 
A GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, 
Under the direction of 
SIR MICHAE COSTA. 
The following Seeemelaed Artists will appear : 
DLLE. TITIENS, 
MDLLE. NATALIE CAROLA, 
MADAME TREBELLI- BETTIN: I, 
SIGNOR CAMPANINI, 
SIGNOR BORELLA, 
SIGNOR AGNESI. 
FULL BAND AND CHORUS, 
ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—PERFORMANCES 
on the GRAND ORGAN by Mr. FREDERIC ARCHER. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—At Twelve o’Clock, 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS, 
price ONE GUINEA, are now ready, and may be 

















obtained of the — Agents 
Barbican . an, W. w. 
Bayswater . owee ee Mell hip and —, 2, Chepstow Place. 
Charing Cross.... Mitchell’ & Co., No. 
Rudall, Carte , & hy 
Chelsea....+...4+ Macmichael, 207, King’s Road. 


City ...eseeeeeee Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside, 
PPTeTTTT Ty Letts, Royal Exchange. 

»y  teveeseeeeee Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
MEEETITTTTIT LL Pottle & Son, 14, Royal Exchange. 

5) seeeeeeeeees Cook, Excursion Office, 98, Fleet Street. 
Enfield.......... J» H. Smith, Market Square. 

Holloway ........ R. Lovell, 438, Holloway Road. 


Highgate........ R. Watson, Hornsey Gas Company. 
Islington ........ King, 86, bey = Street. 
ua obevesce Ford & Son, pper Street. 
Kensington...... Farmer & Sons ey Warren's). 
» seeeee Saunders, 22, High Street. 
Kingsland Road.. C. Potter. 
Knightsbridge.... Westerton, 27, St. George’s Place. 
New Southgate .. J. Sheffield. 
New Bond Street. Chappell & Co., No. 
» Lacon & Oller, No. 18. 
.. Bubb, George, No. 167. 
Old Bond Street ., Mitchell, No. 83. 
Ollivier, R. W., No. 39. 
Paddington .. W.T. Key, 4 Bishop's Road. 
Peckham - Stansfield, ‘High Street. 
Regent Street .. Cramer & Co. 
St. James’s Hall. Austin. 
South Audley St. Macmichael, No, 42. 
Wood Green .... H.W. Barker. 


Thos. Westley, Rallway Station. 

Fach’ holder of a Guinea Ticket will receive a share in the 
ALEXANDRA PALACE ART UNION. Five Shillings of 
each Guinea will be set aside to form a Fund for the purchase 
4 Pictures and Works of Art, to be drawn for annually in 

y. 
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LEXANDRA PALACE.—The NEW LINE 
of the Great Northern Railway brings the Centre Tran- 
sept of the Palace into communication with all the Metropolitan 
ew Stations, and Trains will run direct to the new Station 
ror 
King’s Cross and all Great Northern Stations. 
. Moorgate Street and all Metropolitan and District Stations. 
_Vietoria and all London, Chatham and Dover Stations. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE is Five Miles from 
King’s Cross, and is within an easy and pleasant drive 
Charing Cross and the West End. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The GRAND ORGAN 

i+ in the Centre Transept, erected under the superintendence 

of Sir Michael Costa, by Mr. ony Willis, is one of the largest 
and most perfect instruments in Europe. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—A lar. aan Meg reed 


HALL has es penne in the N 
ane of seating 3000 The seats are 80 —— 
raat Hal ry command a View of the entire Orchestra from every 

















at the 8 of which is as large as that of 
hae est en, erect by Mons Gao & Bet 
Ms pec sla . Schmidt and Mr. John 


LEXANDRA PALACE. ~~ REEREOSMEEDT 

DEPARTMENT. The Refreshment Contract has been 
to Messrs. oan ang ty and ROBERTS. “= in addition to 
accommodation in the Palace, a Refreshment 


aspacious 
Hall has been erected in the Park, capable of accommodatin; 
1500 Visitors. . ; 


LEXANDRA PALACE OPENING DAY, 
SATURDAY, MAY 24. Admission by Tickets pur- 


| EEXANDRA PALACE.—A HANDSOME 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 


LIST OF SONGS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 








FRANZ ABT. 


ROSEOF ROSES - - - - 3 af 
THE SONG OF LOVE - - - 380 
© FATHER PROTECT HIM - - 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - + - 30 
THE CONFESSION - - - - 30 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 

THE WANDERER - - - 38 0 


The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER .- 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD - . 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS - 
FOLLOW ME GAILY . -“ <« 
OVER THE OCEAN - - - e 


oo © © Ws 
000008 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song) - 3 : 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 3 90 
ANGEL MUSIC - - - - - 40 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 

VOIOB - - - * * * #9 
O LET ME SLEEP - - - - 8090 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE MY QUEEN- - - - 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 
LITTLE MAY (InCandD) - - 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection)- - 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


M 
.| WM. SMALLWOOD. 
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| youanwoxio SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 


W. G. CUSINS.—8T. JAMES’S HALL —FIFT 

CERT, MONDAY, May 26th, at 8 o'clock. meshey sc 
minor (Spahr) ; Cones = in G, No. 3 (Rubinstein) ; 

. 0! iilow. ertu “ Ruryan' 
Pastoral Symphon (Beethoven); Pianoforte Soles, ~ rou; 
yon Biilow. Overture, “Alfonso and Estrella” (Schubert).— 

Vocalists, Mdlle. Tima di Murska and Signor Campahini, 
Stalls, 108. 6d. ; balcony, 7s, ; UNreserved, 5s. ; admission, 2s. 6d. 
ney Lucas, ‘Weber, and Co., New Bond- -street, W.; ; Austin's 


icket Office, St. Ja Cock, 
R. Ollivier, Keith, Prowse fe Bans Coe Chappell, “Mitchel, 


Ba AND a LE JEUNE, in 
conjunction with Mr. C. W. LE JEUNK, Ua ek an- 
th 





nounce that they will give THREE RECITALS 
oo ae een COMBINATION, on the Afternoons o 


the wiakorae SQUARE aE a end Pedy, Jane 27h, at 


ace, Pianoforte, O Legge Vv. 
nS i Se = of the instrument 
CHAR: mu d at the Rooms. 

HARLES UR LE JEUNE'S 
THURSDAY, Muy a, bea E'S FIRST RECITAL on 


HAs, A tyre MES Ay VIEUXTEMPS— 
MUSICAL UNION, “Quarta in (68) B flat Momey tease 
bora (first time), sf a » Rheinberger ; Sonata, Plano and and 
Op. $Y, and Valse, «chon, wm yt eo 





Ain, pape, three ; ai ring Es kets, half. 4 ea. To be had 0 of 
ames's- opea quarter 
» SB bin Director. . " 





fer LONDON GLEE and 5a hg 

Mh ge Fog ye thor THIRD 
. r. Lawler, wi ve 

THURSDAY 

Jane AY’ AFTERNOON CONCERT, to .deorge'a-hall 


Beng aes! ean s 1 x 
_— —— sarok jace, try park a“ Me. 
Sebodion ba, ~H . 
balcony, 2s. ; * ak, ls. ‘te 





ADAME REBECCA JEWELL pam. fe to - 
nounce her FIRST EVENING CON 

HANOVER SQUARK ROOMS, on ey bag df EVENING, 

May 81st, when she will be kindly assisted by the follow 

nent artists: Misx Edith Wynne, Miss Marion a an 

W. H. Cu 5 LS ga 7 oy hed Walter Macfarren 

Channell. Harp 


ao ha: He 
Holmes, At the TP bianctorte B Signor Paw Signor Rand 2 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. hur Orbea. “tal 10s. 
area, 5s. Tickets at all the principal musi 


IR W. STERN DADA BENNETT'S 
Ww 0 

n four movements, entitled “THE MAID sy performed by 

vil (with the kind ew of the Mag pv oles 

MISS CHANNELL, 

MADAME REBECCA” JEWELUS EVENING of Maa 

Hanover Square Rooms, SATURDAY, MAY 8st. 


OBERT COCKS AND CO.’3 NEW MUSIC. 











ET THE HILLS RESOUND. New Part-Song. 
Fob ab SF. F. a3 Ly Music by BR: 
LEY RI¢€ 18 stamps. Also, by the 
aame Composer, the New ‘Natinnal Song, "Got Blot the 

Prince of 


HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? A New 
Song. Poetry by REA, Musie by CIRO PINSUTI, 
8s. ; free by post for 18 stamps. 

Hom TREASURES, arranged as Piano Duets 
by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, * Par fe AS, Tied Melody 

by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss 
feeds ” i Fading Away,” “‘ Home t bromght her 
“The Gip ose” 8s. ; all at half 

ies also Pian: 2s, 6d, 


OME TREASURES; a else on 
0 ed and Fin of very 
arranged Melodies suitable for Children or 


who require sim: _. 


e ' sey of peed 1* Lay ae | 


uctions f. 

r.” 2s. 6d. each, free by post 15 
UESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
stamps.—‘‘ As a class book for 

fi == Vide ** 
— it - ag lew superiors. 
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chased bef before the day, Five Shillings; by ent at the doors, 
- feven oe 'sixpenee, Tickets admit to the 
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ie ELEANOR ARMSTRONG’S CONCERT 

will take place at ST. GEORGE'S HALL on TUESDAY 
EVENING, May 27th, at 8 o'clock ; assisted by Mises Catherine 
Armstrong her first sppearancein London), Malle. Angele, Messrs. 
Trelawny Cobham, Federici, Caravoglia, Tito Mattei, Louis Ries, 
Albert, and Svensden. Conductors, Messrs, Ganz, Romano, and 
Vera. Stalls, 10s. 6d,; reserved are and balcoxty, 58. ; unreserved 
seats, 28. 6d. Tobe had at the Halt, and of “Armstseng, 
60, Burlington- road, St. Stephen’s-square, W. 








N DLLE. BONDY begs to annownee that her 

ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place on 
BATURDAY, MAY 24th, at 3 o'clock, at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL. Pianoforte, Mdille. Bondy ; Violin, Herr Jowef Ludwig ; 
Viola, Signor Zerbini ; Violoncello, M. Vieuxtemps. Voerlists, 
Miss Arnim and Miss Jessie Royd. Conductor, Mr. A. Ba. th. 


a 








Tickets to be had of Mdlle. Bondy, 17, South Molton-strees, 
peres: square; Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New 
ond-street ; and ab Sb. George's Hall. 





ERR ERNST PAUER’S HISTORICAL CON- 
CERT, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on 
MONDAY, May 26th, at three o'clock precisely, assisted by 
the following eminent artists :—Vocalista: Madame Otto- 
Alvsleben, and Signor Gustave Garcia ; Violin, Mdile. Franziska 
Friese ; Pianoforte, Herr Ernst Pauer. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; single 
tickets, 5s.; at Robert W. Ollivier’s ticket agency, 38, Old Bond- 
street; Herr Pauer’s residence, 89c, Onslow-square, South 
ae ; and at the ae music warehouses. 


M?: ACR. WM. MORGAN, of BRADFORD and 
LEEDS, Sole Manager and Proprietor of the SATUR- 
DAY and MONDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, will 
be in Town Monday to Thursday next inclusive, and may be 
communicated with respecting Engagements for next season. 
Alt Engagements must be for either two Saturdaya and 
Mondays, Bradford and Leeds, or eight consecutive nights, 
commencing on a Saturday. Address, Tavistock Hotel, 
Covent Garden. 








MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—MAY SALE. 
M*s ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell 


Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MON DAY, May 26th, and following day, at 10 minutes past 
One o’Clock precisely, a LARGE COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
including Operas, Oratorios, and other Works in Full an 
Vocal Score, Instrumental Concerted Music, scarce Harpsichord 
Music by Early Composers, rare old Violin Solos, Duets, and 
Trios, Organ Music, Psalmodies, Services, Anthems, Theoretical 
Works, Music arranged for Full Orchestra; remainders of the 
Musical Library, Musical Cabinet, &c. A few Music age - 
oop rights, ~— ht Manuscript Compositions by Mr. W. 

Taylor; also 1 Instruments, ofortes by the est 
Makers, including a fine 7-Octave Concert Grand by Erard, 
Two Harps, a Ten-stop Harmonium, Violins, Tenors, an 
Violonee ‘ilon, including several fine examples by Cremona makers, 
Four Double Basses, Catalogues on eee of two stamps. 


GANT sEY LUC AS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
4 Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Moasical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 

incipal Continental publishers in Lalpeig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds o 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
08a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





( RGANIST and CHOIR- MASTER for the 
QUEBEC CATHEDRAL.—Applications from 

desirous of filling this situation will be received at the Office of 
Messrs. Boossy and Co., until the 15th June next. 500 
dollars, or about 100 pounds per annum, with pros} 4 7 a a 
of 100 dollars, or about 20 a oy zs ‘situabo, whe 

to Quebec will be paid. ion, W hen ‘ile by . 
competent musician, ete t a mn for private 
tuition, &c, 








Just published, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d, 


A MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC for USE in 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, b JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of “‘ A few words on the A lican it,” &e, 
Also, by the same Author, price 6d, “MUSIC and SOL-FA 
SYSTEMS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ” forming a Plea 
for legitimate Musical Instruction in Schools. 


London: Groner Pair and nite 32, Fleet-street. 


[ue GUITAR. _MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in ‘Town for the 
Season. For lessons, anc “eee for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 224, Donser Srazxt, 
Portman-square, W 








OTTHARD'S GAVOTTE.—This popular piece, 

played rid DR. HANS VON BULOW at his Recitals, is 

Pa Edited and Revised by DR. BULOW for _oramar 
Lucas, Weasn & Co., 84, Now Bond-street, London, W 





BIGETOR. ce. E. de PARIS begs to an- 
has engaged Dr. BULOW for a RECITAL 
WEDNESDAY. M Tickets to be 
. wee rien 4 had only from 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Baroarolle pour Piano. 
ds, 
London; J, B, Caawza & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS 
PIANO OR HARP. 


FOR 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra, Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jouy Toomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





GOUNOD’S NEW SONGs. 


The following songs have been composed, and the word 
selected by M. GOUNOD during his residenc : 
Each song bears his signature. ie mae Regent 

BIOoOWwDINA. 
ITALIAN WORDS BY G. ZAFFIRA, 
HA QUALCHE TEMPO. Prologue. 





No.1. BIONDINA BELLA, 

Ne. 2. SOTTO UN CAPPELLO ROSA. 
No.3. LE LABBRA ELLA COMPOSE. 
No. 4. E STATI ALQUANTO. 

No.5. HO MESSO NUOVE CORDE. 
No. 6. SE COME IO SON POETA. 

No. 7. SIAM IT1 L’ ALTRO GIORNO, 
No.8. E LE CAMPANE. 

No.9. ELLA E MALATA 


No. 10. IER FU MANDATA, 

No. 11. L’ HO COMPAGNATA. 

No. 12. HO SEMPRE NELL’ ORECCHIO, 
THE EPILOGUE. 


ENGLISH WORDS BY MISS HORACE SMITH. 
OH, FAIREST MAIDEN. (Biondina Bella). 
HOW FAIR SHE LOOKED (Sotto un capello 
beta 4 SWEET AND GENTLE SMILE, (Le 


pose). 
I PINED TI IN SILENCE. (E stati alquanto). 
ONCE MORE I TUNE M UTE. (Ho messo nuove corde), 
IF I, THY HUMBLE BARD. (Se come io son poeta). 


PRICK FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, 


lal Jbra ella 





FAVOURITE SONGS AND — 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN, (ist Psalm.) Duet for See ent 
Contralto. 4s, 
FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. (Heureux sera le jour.) 4s, 
HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. 
LE oan BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 
Hemans’ “ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s. 

OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D and F, with 
ad. lib. accom ent for Harmonium and Viola. 43, 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. In B flat and D flat, with 
ad. lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin, 4s, 


ALL FOREIGN RIGHTS IN THR ABOVE ARR RESERVED. 
LONDON: ; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of SRE RUSSS, is published in the ios 
Editions: 

Plain Gold Tile 6 s..ccccsccsssctcccoctos 
With photograph of H.M.S. * Galatea’ ; ‘ 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .. . 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte ‘piece by J Rummel 
Arranged for Full = gage # as —— at the spo 

Albert Hall Concerts.... .. Seccecvowedes 

Ditto, for Septett ...... 





ena coco ~ 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regeut- street, 1 


=S moe 








TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, 80 as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchma 

‘“*A charming book; should "be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8s, 6d., by Fons Se. 10d. 

“*A few common-place sketches 0 common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d,; 
by Post 1s. Tha. 
‘* Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
—- — in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by 
ost 2s 
“ A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 
“A able cldren of sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may ae oe n of different stations to act upon one another 
lor "—Guard 
‘Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., | Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure By yoy but of A py recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles ao 
from m which it is hard to break $-, vant te whole 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


OSWALD ; a Tale for Boys: on Reéverenco at 
vine Worship; 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 


8d 
“Th most interesting.”—Chu h Times. 
~ Protey + deently written. L paerecy Churchman. 
FROM DARKNESS to eae? s a New Confirms 


tion Tale, 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
A really beautiful Literary Churchman. 
« “AD excellent tale for boys.”—Chuch Times. 


SC etannaniiiianl 


J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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SONG OF THE OAK, 





I stand from out the bright green sward, 
So mighty and so high, 

And rule the forest like a lord— 
None is so great as I. 

I throw deep shadows far and near, 
From morn till day is done, 

And ’neath my branches fallow deer 
Seek shelter from the sun. 


I'm softly fann’d and then carest 
By the sweet summer breeze, 

And nightingales woo me to rest 
With beauteous melodies. 

And when the woodsman lays me low 
I’m fashioned with rare grace, 

In church, and house, and hall, I trow, 
You see my polished face, 


And like the Patriarchs I live, 

In age and strength sublime, 
For spite of storms I long contrive 
To ‘run the race’’ with Time, 
A noble king once shelter sought— 

Borne down by many woes— 
I gave it, and a lesson taught 
His subjects, yet his foes. 


Oxrorp. A. H. 





PROVINCIAL. 
Mr. E. Falconer’s drama, ‘ Killarney,” after a 
prosperous run of some weeks, closes to night at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams have been doing good business this week. 
They appear for five nights only. 





The Windsor Theatre was opened on Monday for 
ashort season. A dramatic and burlesque company 
appeared under the management of Miss Sarah 
Thorne, and ‘‘ Hast Lynne” was the piece selected 
for performance. 





The Queen’s Winter Dramatic Company opened 
at the New Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, in a 
dramatic version of Mrs. Henry Wood's novel, 
“East Lynne.” Produced under the direction of 
Mr. George Spencer the piece is in every way 
successful, 





The ‘“‘Grande Duchesse” company has been as 
usual very successful during its stay in Manchester. 
The Prince’s Theatre (which in its summer dress 
looks more charming than ever) has been well filled 
nightly, and those old favourites, Miss Julia Mathews 
and Mr. J, D. Stoyle, have been warmly welcomed 
by their legion of friends here. Mr. Henry Haigh is 
the primo tenore of the company, but his style is 
very unsuited to opera bouffe. Messrs. Furneaux, 
Cooke, and Temple, and the Payne family are all in 
their respective departments highly amusing. 





On Friday evening last the Belfast Classical Har- 
monist Society gave an extra concert in the Ulster 
Hall, and though the weather was most inclement 
the attendance was large. The program was miscel- 
laneous, and in the execution of it the members of 
the society, who turned out in strong force, were 
assisted by Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Demeric- 
Lablache, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Signor Foli. The 
concert was throughout an excellent one. Mr. F.C. 
Smythe, Mus. Bac., T.C.D., presided at the organ, 
Mrs. Robinson played the pianoforte accompani- 
Ments, and Mr. Walter Newport was the conductor. 





Mime. Dunne gave her annual concert at the 
Assembly Room in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Monday evening, when a numerous audience of 
friends greeted her. A somewhat lengthy program, 
including a Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Violon- 
cello, Beethoven; the Sonata in B flat, for Piano 
and Violoncello, Mendelssohn; and other instrumen- 
tal selections of seatcely less importance, woiild 
haye gone better for rehearsal. Master Thomas 
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Dunne, a very juvenile violinist, contributed a solo 
with considerable skill. Mr. Joseph Dunne gave a 
creditable interpretation of Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata. The vocalists were Miss Mary Thorley and 
Mr. Ware. 





The GlasgowChoral Union gave a performance which 
took place in the Cathedral on Saturday afternoon, 
and the artistic success of which was very gratifying. 
Nothing finer in the way of chorus singing has been 
heard in Glasgow for some time, and the orchestra, 
“fit though few,” ably supported a choir which is 
now in its very best form. The program was 
arranged with care and judgment, for though the 
selections from “ Elijah” and “ Eli” were neces 
sarily fragmentary, they were arranged with some 
regard to the continuity of the Scripture narratives 
treated by Mendelssohn and Sir Michael Costa. 
Altogether the performance reflected great credit on 
Mr. Lambeth who has trained both orchestra and 
chorus. 





‘Man and Wife,’ was brought out at Brighton 
on Monday evening by a company under the 
management of Mrs. Bancroft. The company is an 
exceptionally good one; both as to its principal and 
minor members ; and the play is put upon the stage 
with considerable regard to artistic and scenic effect. 
Miss Ada Dyas played the part of Anne Silvester 
with a quietude and grace of demeanour which befits 
the character; and Miss Blanche Wilton was a 
charming Blanche Lundi. There was an unusual 
finish and completeness about Mr. Wyndham’s 
Geoffrey Delamayn; the death scene being a really 
clever piece of acting. Arnold Brinkworth is a 
portraiture of an opposite kind, and Mr. Conway 
admirably exhibited these qualities. Mr. Charles 
Collette was quiet, but remarkably effective as Sir 
Patrick Lundie; the Bishopriggs of Mr. Gresham 
possessed originality and humour; and Mrs. Pitt 
as Lady Lundie was equally good. The acting of 
the minor parts was throughout above the average. 





OPERA. 

Malle. Albani made on Saturday a very creditable 
impression as Gilda in “ Rigoletto.” The per- 
formance, if not a finished one, marked a distinct 
dramatic improvement on last year. Something 
no doubt failed: Malle. Albani, though excellent in 
intention lacked that abandon essential to express 
the spirit of complete sacrifice. Her emotionalism 
was only half given, whereas Gilda’s life should !be 
passionate and almost reckless abnegation of self. 
But her singing was altogether satisfactory: from 
the ‘Caro nome” onward every number was 
excellently taken, and the applause was loud and 
frequent. The Maddalena of Malle. Scalchi had 
many good points; and Signor Nicolini made a 
capital Duke, while the Sparafucile was thoroughly 
picturesque and vigorous in the hands of Signor 
Tagliafico. Of the acting of Signor Cotogni as 
Rigoletto we have praise to offer as far as it went ; 
it was an average performance and scored respect- 
ably. Signor Bévignani conducted, and the acces- 
sories were in good keeping. 

Mame. Patti repeated one of her most charming 
impersonations on Monday when “ Dinorah” was 
done. Her realisation of the poor Breton égarée, 
always a masterpiece of dramatic intensity, seemed 
this year more complete, more instinct with mean. 
ing and character, than ever. This was no doubt 
due to imperfect recollection of previous excellences ; 
but what is sure is that Mdme. Patti has in no wise 
derogated from her former high standard if she has 
not positively advanced. Her Dinorah is a most 
consummate piece of acting and personal fascination 
—finished in its expression of simplicity and childish 
grace, no less finished in the after-part of the opera 
when with restored reason the girl puts away the 
fancies and wanderings of the past, and presents the 
chastened loving woman. In the first instance, the 
lights and shadows of an ever-shifting mood were 
all admirably expressed. Dinorah prattled to her 
goat, coquetted with her shadow, decked herself 
with flowers, and sang and danced to perfection 
The * Ombra leggiora” resulted in an encore and 





four recalls. At the close of the second act where 
she rushes across a bridge which breaks beneath 
her, she produced a profound impression ; but the 
climax of spiritual intention, though not of dramatic 
incident, was achieved in the third act, where reason 
returns with all the glowing prospects of life to the 
bereft maiden. At every stage a triumph waited on 
Mdme. Patti. She was well supported by M. 
Maurel, who acted Hoel with great care and correct- 
ness of idea. Signor Bettini was as effective as 
usual in his old part of the cowardly Correntino ; 
and Malle. Scalchi, Sig. Edardi, and Sig. Capponi 
respectively filled to advantage the réles of goatherd, 
a harvester and a hunter, while under the direction 
of Sig. Vianesi band and chorus rendered irreproach- 
able service. 

Saturday's performance of “ La Favorita” at 
Her Majesty's enabled Signor Arambnro to repeat 
a very satisfactory impersonation of Fernando. 
His good voice and genuine style again told 
favourably, and the great scene showed no lack of 
dramatic cleverness. Malle. Titiens as Leonora 
once more triumphed through her art over the 
physical incongruities of the part; and Signor 
Medini did good service as Baldassare. As Alfonso 
Signor Rota demonstrated some natural gifts and 
a praiseworthy school, and sang the impassioned 
duet with Fernando in a highly vigorous manner, 
On Monday “La Traviata’ was repeated with 
Mame. Nilsson in the title-rdle. 





CONCERTS, 





Nothing more charming in its way could well be 
found than Schubert’s Quintet in A, Op. 114, for 
piano and strings, which opened the Musieal Union 
Matinée of Tuosday last, and ro-introduced Signor 
Jaell as pianist. If not displaying profound scholar- 
ship, this work has many happy thoughts and 
skilfully produced effects. The performance of the 
Quintet was a masterpiece of light and shade, 
elegant phrasing, suavity and ease. Jnell’s sin- 
gularly sensitive touch told wonderfully in Schubert's 
feminine and graceful themes; and his exquisite 
handling of the delicate detail in the variations 
on the Lied ‘ Die Forelle”’ and elsewhere, créated 
much enthusiasm. In wise contrast that triumph 
of highly developed yet stoutly built ideas, Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 9, came next 
The favourite Andante was rendered with mutch 
sentiment and tenderness, and the splendid Fugue 
Finale was given with clear decisive bowing, well 
accumulated crescendos and with enormous élan, 
M. Lasserre played with Signor Jaell Mendelssohn's 
‘* Variations Concertantes” in D, Op. 17, with most 
admirable finish and feeling. A very charming 
piece of character was dieplayed in M. Vieuxtemps’ 
Aria and Gavotte for violin, Op. 48. The old Italian 
manner with its quaint points is happily caught, and 
it was played with astonishing character, certainly 
of intonation, and with a delicious tone, in perfect 
keeping with the whole picture. A welcome novelty 
was Heller's Impromptu in O sharp minor, Op. 129, 
of broader build than most of his pianoforte pieces, 
and played by Jaell with striking grandeur of senti- 
ment. Chopin’s Nocturne in B flat, and a Scherzino 
of Schumann’s were the other solos of this most 
notable artist. Dr. Hans von Bilow, who was 
present at this Matinée, is to be the pianist at the 
Matinée of Tuesday next. 

Mr. George Carter's cantata of “ Evangeline" was 
repeated at the Albert Hall on Thursday evening, 
The vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. A. L. Fryer, Mr. Maybrick, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. William Oarter at the 
organ. Mdme. Sherrington’s cavatina, “ Softly their 
evening song,” was encored, also the Wedding 
March, the duet “I only live for thee,” sung by 
Mame. Sherrington and Mr. E. Lloyd, and “ Resig- 
nation,” charmingly sung by Miss Helen D’Alton, 
Mr. George Carter conducted. The numerous 
audience were highly pleased, and the cantata is 
likely to beeome popular. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union gave their 
second concert of their season on Thursday, at Bt. 
George’s Hall. The performance was distinguished 
by its usual excellence, and the audience were 
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greatly pleased. We may especially mention the 
madrigal by Luca Marenzio, ‘‘ Lady, see on every 
side,” Paxton’s ‘* Echo Glee,” and ‘In the merry 
spring,” by Ravenscroft. Miss Mills sang Purcell’s 
** Come unto these yellow sands ” and “ Full fathom 
five ’’ and was encored in ‘‘ Robin Adair ;”’ Mr. Coates 
fave the charming old air ‘ Drink to me only,” and 
Mr. Lawler, Handel's ‘“* Honour and arms.” Mr, 
Walter Macfarren was the pianist, and played to 
perfection Schumann’s ‘‘Arabesques,’’and a Berceuse 
and Gavotte of his own. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society commenced 
a series of Saturday evening concerts on Saturday 
last, with a night dedicated to Mendelssohnian 
excerpts. The music to ‘* Athalie” and the un- 
finished opera of ‘* Lorely ” were performed, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington singing the principal solos 
in her own well-known admirable manner, and 
receiving able assistance from Miss Spiller and Miss 
Dones. Mr. J. Barnby led the performance, and Dr. 
Stainer furnished the organ accompaniment. The 
chorus was upon this occasion, as upon others, 
remarkably efficient. To-morrow evening the pro- 
gram is devoted chiefly to ballads and part-songs. 

We omitted from our musical record last week a 
comment upon the performance of that violinist who 
chooses to call himself Paganini Redivivus. What- 
ever opinion may be held regarding the taste of the 
performer, no one can deny his possession of extra- 
ordinary ability which is unquestionably there, though 
it may be lavished upon bizarre tricks and used to 
create astonishment rather than fascination. The 
ease with which he surmounts difficulties is as con- 
summate as that which often in the case of our 
first-rate artists enchains our admiration. He has 
also many qualities in common with the best perfor- 
mers on the violin—brilliant use of the bow, freedom 
of manipulation, a clear tone, and great dash and 
vigour. The execution of the twenty-four studies of 
Paganini at the Beethoven Rooms last week could 
not have been better; moreover the suite was given 
from memory. Tho audience was large, cultivated 
and appreciative. If this Paganini Redivivus makes 
his chief reputation by tickling the multitude rather 
than by conquering the respect of musical eonnois- 
sours, it is not that he could not also command the 
latter, were he so minded; for his abilities are 
compatible with the highest legitimate effects. But 
we suppose in the long run sensationalism pays 
best. 

A morning Concert under Royal patronage took 
place at Dudley House on Friday the 9th of May, 
under the able direction of Herr Schuberth, for the 
benefit of the ‘Home for Daily Unemployed and 
Necessitous Governesses.” A large and fashionable 
audience was present. All the artists kindly gave 
their valuable services on the occasion. The 
vocalists were Miss Grace Armytage, Miss Florence 
Sicard, Malle. Barnard, Mr. Corney Grain, Mr. 
Sanders, and Herr Heins Hugo. Instrumentalists, 
Pianoforte, Mdme. Chamon, De St. Hubert, Mdlle. 
Suten and Signor Tito Mattei. Harp, Mdlle. Elise 
Jansen, and Violoncello Herr Schuberth. 

The daily Exhibition concerts under Mr. J. 
Barnby's direction are gaining ground with the 
general public. Mr. W. H. Thomas, son of Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, played Mozart's Concerto in C (No. 
14), as a débutant, and was most successful. The 
overtures during the week have been the “ Pré aux 
Cleres" (Hérold), “ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn), 
** Rosamunde"’ (Schubert), ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” (Auber), 
** Les Deux Journées” (Cherubini), and “ The Mock 
Doctor” (Gounod). The Italian symphony has 
been performed, and the Chevalier de Kontski played 
Weber's Concertstiick. The vocalists have been Miss 
Spiller and Miss Estelle Enrick. 

The Third Concert of the Schubert Society took 
place on the 14th of May. The first part of the 
program was devoted to Schumann's compositions ; 
the second part was miscellaneous. The concert 
commenced with a trio well played by Herr Hause, 
pianoforte, Mdlle. Friese, violin, and Herr Schu- 
berth, violoncello. Miss Kate Thomson followed by 
a song ‘‘ My Heart's in the Highlands,” Miss Hinks 
a solo on the pianoforte, “ Aspen leaves,” and Herr 
Schuberth played a solo “ Abendlied” on the violon- 
cello, Thofsecond part opened with a Sonata 


Beethoven ; Pianoforte, Herr Hause; Violin, Mdlle. 
Friese. Monsieur Motiron sang “ Juive.” Madlle. 
Jansen played a harp solo. Miss Grace Armytage 
sang “ Sweet bird” with much taste. Mdlle. Friese 
played a solo on the violin, ‘ Elégie,” and Miss 
Cullen sang “ The sailor boy’s farewell”? and Mon- 
sieur Motiron ‘‘Le Soupcon.” The last concert 
this season and forticth since the foundation of the 
Society takes place on June 18th. 

Two operatic concerts were given on Saturday— 
the first at the Floral Hall, the second at the 
Albert Hall. At the former the artists were those of 
the Covent Garden house, at the latter Her Majesty’s 
company. The program was in each case made up 
of well-worn Italian selections. 

The Jubilee Minstrels proceed on their successful 
career. The Hall was crammed last Friday; it was 
impossible to find room for the ticket-holders, and 
many persons were brought out of the concert-room in 
a fainting state. People emulous of being squeezed, 
suffocated, and caused to faint should betake them- 
selves to the Jubilee Minstrels at once. It is to be 
hoped for sanitary reasons that the stay of the 
Minstrels will not be prolonged beyond the period 
necessary to raise the amount in deficit. 

Miss Fisher gave a concert at the Athenwum, 
Camden Road, on last Friday evening. She played 
several solos on the pianoforte, and took part in two 
trios by Mozart and Reissiger and a Sonata by Beet- 
hoven with great success, and received the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of the audience. The vocal music 
went well, and altogether the concert gave great 
satisfaction to a full and fashionable gathering. 

The two infant pianists, Misses Agnes and Violet 
Molyneux, gave a recital at the Beethoven Rooms on 
Tuesday evening, when these miniature performers 
played selections from the works of Schuloff, Haydn, 
Blumenthal, Handel, Benedict, Bach, &e. Much 
cleverness of execution and power of memory were 
displayed, and the audience were greatly pleased. 
We would advise that precocity should be restrained, 
and that the talent of these little ladies should be 
legitimately cultivated, an excellent result might be 
anticipated. 





THEATRES. 


—_— 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Olympic play, ‘“‘ The New 
Magdalen,” is a well constructed and powerful drama 
with a repulsive plot. We do not at all quarrel with 
Mr. Collins for choosing his heroine from the shades 
of female morality. It is a relief to have a dramatic 
fable with some sort of novelty about it, and with 
nothing of the everlasting changes at birth, false 
fathers, hidden wills, and general stock-in-trade of 
the dramatist. Here is a completely fresh range of 
characters and events. The heroine is a penitent 
sinner who relapses into sinfulness—not of the old 
kind, but becomes an impostor, and passes herself 
off for one whom she believes dead; and when the 
supposed dead woman returns there is a bitter 
conflict between right and wrong in this Magdalen’s 
breast, until virtue triumphs, and she resigns her 
stolen honours into the hands of the rightful owner, 
and is herself rewarded by marrying a perfect curate. 
In this outline there is to our minds nothing 
objectionable: on the contrary it is a fair foundation 
for an artistic superstructure. What we do not like 
is the style of building which Mr. Collins has 
erected. He makes a moral out of his story, and 
the moral is that the Magdalen is to be sympathised 
with, albeit an impostor and cheat as well as a 
ci-devant wanton; and that her final penitence 
condonegeverything and entitles her to honour on 
earth and happiness in heaven. We are not ex- 
aggorating: the last assuranco is literally given by 
the pious young curate. Moreover the play overflows 
with a preachiness implying that the world is wrong 
in severely condemning in women sensuality com- 
bined with moral obliquity. -That society has no 
right to flout a Magdalen, even though she dresses 
herself in false plumes and becomes all that the 
Tichborne Claimant is accused of being. This ‘new 
Magdalen” of Mr. Wilkie Collins is a female 
Claimant with aggravating circumstances. Her 





name is Mercy Merrick, and she is a religious 


=—=—_—_—_ 
sister, having sought in devotion an atonement for a 
life of sin. During the French and German war 
chance throws her in the way of an English lady of 
high birth and position, Grace Roseberry, who hag 
been killed—as it is thought—by a stray bullet: 
Mercy forms the design of returning to England and 
passing herself off as Grace. Chance favours the 
plot: the features of Grace are not known among 
her English relatives, who are thus disposed to ay 
come the adventuress asthe true girl. Everybody falls 
in love with the pseudo-Grace; she is loaded with 
jewellery and dresses, is petted by her new friends, 
and courted by a rising journalist. But the real Grace 
is not dead after all ; she has been, saved by a skilful 
German surgeon, and has followed on to England, 
although unprovided with credentials which haye 
been stolen. When the two women meet, opportu. 
nity occurs for some strong dramatic effect; and Mr, 
Collins is not slow to avail himself of his resources, 
There are some fine scenes between tho two. Mercy 
holds the winning hand; Grace is regarded as an 
impostor, and at last as a lunatic. But a better 
nature within is at war with Mercy, and after many 
bitter struggles she confesses the truth—gives up 
her jewels and trappings to the rightful owner, is 
consoled with promises of eternal bliss, and finally 
married to a parson who has acted as a sort of moral 
Choragus throughout the play. The dénouement wo 
hold is as falso in art as the teaching is false in 
ethics. Mercy’s career should have ended in sgacri- 
fice; she should have gone back to obscurity and 
penitence. She had no right (as an art principlo) 
to be mated with an immaculate parson on earth, 
whatever claim she might put in for postlumous 
compensation. But to enlist some sort of sympathy 
with Mercy, Mr. Collins has made the character of 
Grace harsh and overbearing. But for this the 
iniquity of ousting Grace, who had done, no harm 
whatever, would have appeared in its naked deformity. 
But taking the drama with all its faults, it is unde- 
niably a strong play deserving of success. Were ils 
preachiness cut down—a number of Biblical texts 
cut out—and a tendency to lecture and sermonise 
the audience reduced to the smallest dimension—the 
piece would run still more smoothly. On the stage, 
actions should teach, not words. The histrionismin 
the ‘* New Magdalen” is fair and effective, without 
being powerful. Miss Cavendish, who plays the pro- 
tagonista, presents a level performance entitled to 
general credit, but nowhere startling. What the 
part might be in the hands of an actress of genius, 
we can only dimly speculate; for as a matter of fact 
we have no actresses of genius just now. Miss 
Ernstein as Grace Roseberry is good from first to 
last; but opportunity has been denied her by the 
author to render this character attractive. It is, as 
we say, coloured with repellent shades. Still Miss 
Ernstein manages to get in some pleasant little 
nuances, edgeways, as it were. Mr. Archer givesa 
natural portrayal of the clerical gentleman on the 
look out for stray souls; Mr. Peveril is the lover, 
Horace Holmeroft, and to him as to Mrs. St. Henry 
praise is due. The production exhibits the taste of 
the management, and scenery and ensemble were 
among the causes which on Monday resulted in loud 
plaudits and a call for all concerned. 

Morning performances are growing in favour. At 
the Adelphi the ‘ Wandering Jew” passes into 
double repetition on Saturdays: an afternoon and 
an evening representation: while last Saturday 
inaugurated at the Gaiety a daylight performance of 
the Philharmonic opera bouffe, “ Fleur de Lys.’ 
There are many sparkling qualities about Mr. 
Farnie’s pasticcio which recommend it to the West 
End patrons of an afternoon entertainment, and its 
reception on Saturday was warm and appreciative. 
Moreover the opera has been improved by conden- 


twice during the progress of the piece, and the 
change is a decided gain. The last act especially 
delighted the Gaiety audience with its pretty ideali- 
sation and tender sentiment. Of the art of Miss 
Soldene and Miss Dolaro herein we have already 
expressed a warm opinion. Nothing could be better 
than their interpretation of the lovers: vocally and 
histrionically it is of the highest class. As the 
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journey to Islington an inconvenient Northern 
expedition, should take advantage to see one of the 
prettiest idyllic operas before “Fleur de Lys” 
withdraws its bloom from town. 

«Les Idées de Madame Aubray,” which has been 
played this week at the Princess’s, is a didactic play 
with no action. Worse than this, the dialogue of 
which it is made up, is composd of homilies—clever 
enough in their paradoxical way, but tedious when 
protracted infinitely. The grains of wit have to be 
winnowed from multitudinous bushels of chaff; and 
incident fails to relieve the endless clatter of prose 
and theorem and sophistry. The whole purport of 
it is that a protectress of fallen virtue may so far 
exercise the spirit of charity as to marry her own 
gon to the previous sinner, with a confession of 
faith superior to the prejudices of the world. 
Whether so much philosophy is not closely allied 
with a certain looseness of conscience need not 
concern us from the dramatic point of view. We 
might easily forgive M. Dumas even an objectionable 
theory if his piay were only stirring and had some 
human interest about the action. But it has not: 
it is all disquisition and social sermon. Malle. 
Aimée Deselée has no chance in it, and can do 
nothing except repeat speeches with irreproachable 
prettiness of action and inflexion. Now we go to 
see Mdlle. Deselée for other things than this, and it 
is disappointing to find her shorn of all opportunity 
through the prudery of a Controller who will not 
tolerate plays no worse in a moral sense than this 
one of Dumas’s but containing some dramatic 
vigour in their action. In ‘Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray” the only part worth playing is that of 
Madame Aubray herself, which suits well the grand 
style of Mdme. Plessy. Even this part becomes 
really interesting only when the greater portion of 
the play is over—in the fourth act. Of course she 
avails herself of the full opportunity, and the 
audience are grateful for a tardy development of 
power; but for Mdlle. Desclée’s Jeannine the senti- 
ment is only one of regret, which however does not 
incriminate the actress. M. Ravel delivers the 
speeches of Baradin effectively; Mdlle. Hébert as 
Lueienne lifts the dulness somewhat of the general 
play. The rest of the cast is unimportant. 

We have before this narrated the plot of ‘‘ Za Fille 
de Madame Angot,” an opera bouffe of Lecocq’s with 
which St. James’s opened on Saturday under the 
auspices of the Fantaisies Parisiennes company. 
The piece suffers from the prevailing fault of plays 
of the sort; itis too long and diffuse alike in dia- 
logue and music. When will our caterers of light 
entertainment awake to the value of brevity in wit? 
There are good scenes and capital music in this 
opera, which shorn of half its redundancies would 
tell favourably, but interest evaporates through the 
super-abundance of material. Madame Angot is an 
historical character on the French stage; she was a 
sort of Parisian Nell Gwynne—a pretty but vulgar 
fishwoman, whose daughter at the opening of the 
story is under the patronage of the ladies of the 
Halle, who have determined on marrying her to 
abarber, Pomponnet. How Clairette, the maiden in 
question, is in love with a tenor poet, Ange Pitou ; 
how she has a rival in an actress of loose cha- 
racter, Mdlle. Lange, who was herself once a 
marketwoman; and how the rivalry of the two 
workmen culminates in a dreadful slanging 
match in French Billingsgate before distin- 
guished company at a fete ; are points in the devel- 
opment of the story. There are some bright numbers 

the opera, particularly the song ‘ Trés jolie, peu 
polie,” the waltz air ‘“* Tournez, tournez,” a long 
duct “Jours fortunés,” and a pretty romance, 
“Certainement j’amais Clairette.”’ The slangy duet 
between the two women was redemanded, and the 
Whole performance evoked the liveliest applause. 
The acting and singing were good throughout. M. 
Mario Widmer plays the poet, Ange Pitou, with 
much spirit, and sings well; M. Jolly is extremely 
funny ; Mdlle. Pauline Luigini has abundant go, and 

Malle. Jeanne d’Albert has personal charms in her 
favour. The choruses were especially firm and up 
to the mark; and there is enough melody in the 
opera to ensure popularity for “‘ La Fille de Madame 
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The engagement of Mr. Creswick at the Holborn 
Theatre closed with his benefit on Saturday, which 
attracted an enthusiastic though not a large audience. 
The performance consisted of ** The Lady of Lyons,” 
the second act of ‘“ Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
the extravaganza, ‘‘ The Daughter of the Danube.” 
To the method of Mr. Creswick in these well known 
assumptions we need not refer; but the occasion 
was further the means of bringing forward a young 
actress, Miss Helen Ashton, who appeared as Pauline 
in “The Lady of Lyons.” Miss Ashton at present 
shows fair promise, but the time is not ripe for her 
assumption of leading réles; and tho performance 
showed evidence rather of good intentions than of 
matured capacity. Both she and Mr. Creswick, 
however, were loudly cheered. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Shows of babies and of barmaids have been held 
in turn at North Woolwich Gardens, and now it has 
come to the turn of Beer to exhibit its charms. A 
beer-show has been held there this week, and some 
forty firms of brewers are said to be competing. 
There is a pavilion in which the visitors enter, taste, 
and vote according to their palate. The number of 
votes and the decision of analysts will regulate the 
distribution of the prizes, which will consist of 
medals and honourable mention. The net profits 
of the exhibition are to be divided equally between 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum and the schools of 
that institution. Thus the spirit and intention of 
Beer are creditably carried out. There has been a 
good attendance each day in the exhibition pavilion, 
and the various other amusements as usual have 
attracted large crowds both from Woolwich and the 
metropolis. The gardens opened daily at three 
o’clock with a performance by the Royal band, 
succeeded by a grand concert in the theatre, in which 
several music-hall artists appeared. Mr. Bayle 
Bernard’s farce of ‘ The Middy Ashore” followed, 
and dancing on the platform to the music of Mr. 
Sidney Davis’s quadrille band kept the visitors fully 
employed until half-past ten, when a magnificent 
display of fireworks, accompanied by the scene of 
the ‘* Burning of Paris,” concluded the entertain- 
ments. 


A new feature was added to the attractions at 
Cremorne on Saturday to compensate a somewhat 
melancholy generation for the restriction as to dane- 
ing. This was the series of tableaux vivants on the 
well-known ‘ crystal platform,” as the dancing stage 
used to be termed. On this has been built a 
gigantic revolving building with eight large frames, 
so contrived as to exhibit in succession to any 
number of surrounding spectators a series of 
“ Tableaux Vivants,” taken from well-known pictures 
in the galleries of the Louvre, Luxembourg, St. 
Cloud, and Versailles. These tableaux, which have 
been effectively arranged by M. Billon, a Continental 
artist of repute, are presented with all the aid of 
scenery and appropriate accessories—some of the 
animated pictures being especially tasteful in charac- 
ter. One advantage of this exhibition is, that as the 
octagonal structure in which these pictures are 
represented revolves, visitors occupying any of the 
dining-rooms or cabinets of the hotel have an un- 
interrupted view of it.. The tableaux consist of two 
series of eight pictures. The first series include 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and the 
‘Recreation of the Muses.” Tho second series 
comprise History; ‘‘ Hector bidding farewell to 
Andromache;” ‘ Hereules and Omphale;” ‘ The 
Sleeper Disturbed;” ‘ Pandora’s Toilet;” ‘ The 
Seine; “Judgment of Paris;” and ‘“‘ The Death 
of Lucrece.” The allegorical figures are represented 
by females and males clothed in tasteful and appro- 
priate dresses,the grouping being artisticallyarranged. 
The exhibition was loudly and deservedly applauded. 
Besides the tableaux we have a well-played farce, a 
ballet divertissement, a comic ballet, supported by 
Mr. R. H. Kitchen and his troupe, and a grand 
ballet of action, entitled “ The Star,” and introduc- 
ing as premiere danseuse Signorina Erminia Decarini, 
supported by Mdlles. Wittendahl and Dejong and 
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fifty coryphées, a vocal and instrumental concert, 
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and the gymnastic performances of M. and Mdme, 
Perrier, altogether enough to make up for the lack 
of what used to be the chief charm of Cremorno. 

On Tuesday last the annual dramatic entertain- 
ment in connection with the Honourable Artillery 
Company of Volunteers was given at St. George's 
Hall, in the presence of a very large and fashionable 
audience, consisting almost entirely of the friends of 
the members. The program was well chosen and 
admirably suited to the display of the dramatic talent 
of the company. Its execution, moreover, was got 
through with but few of the “ hitches” which usually 
characterise amateur performances, and reflected 
great credit upon Captain Defries, who, as chairman 
of the dramatic committee, is to be congratulated 
upon the results of his efforts. After a spirited 
overture from the band of the corps, the curtain 
rose upon the well-known drama of ‘* Don Cesar de 
Bazan.” The characters were all well sustained, 
but the acting of Miss Emily Pitt as Maritana, and 
that of Mr. H. E. Godwin as the hero of the piece, 
deserves especial commendation. The part of tho 
obsequious old Marquis was also above the average 
of amateur impersonations, being undertaken by Mr. 
H. P. Matthews with evident zeal, and the same may 
be said for that of Lazarillo, played by Miss Mary 
Pitt. Mr. Sanderson as Don José made a good stage 
villain, and as such satisfactorily contrived to earn 
the disapprobation of the audience. The program 
closed with Mr. Stirling Coyne’s farce of ‘ Samuct 
in Search of Himself.” 








DR. CUMMING ON MUSIC AND THE 
STAGE. 





At one of the recent May Meetings at Exeter 
Hall, Dr. Cumming made a speech on the problem, 
“ How to reclaim the masses.’’ From the address, 
which is printed in extenso in the Christian World, 
we extract portions which may probably interest 
our readers. 

Dr. Cumming said: The great question of the age 
is, How to reclaim them? I mean as far as human 
instrumentality can be employed to do it. Various 
plans have been proposed in order to reclaim them. 
Some say, ‘‘If you will give splendid lectures on 
scientific subjects, and excite an interest in all these 
things, you will accomplish all that you can 
desire.” If such efforts can be followed by 
such success, it is strange that inspired apostles 
never yet discovered what philosophers in the 
nineteenth century are now proposing as the grand 
panacea, Others say that you can attract a million 
and a half of the population of London who are 
living practically without God, without Christ, and 
without hope, by beautiful services, by grand and 
gorgeous robes, by genuflections, by very rich music, 
especially of the Gregorian type, and that by so per- 
forming you are pretty sure to draw largely to the 
communion where these things are exhibited. Well, 
the first thing that strikes one is this: the command 
of the Master is not, Go and play organs, or violins, 
or flutes, or sing Gregorian or other music; but 
‘*Go and preach the Gospel to every living creature.” 
(Applause.) I admit that these things are very 
pretty. I have seen, in what I suppose may be 
considered the remains of what used to be Pro- 
testant churches, priests with the most splendid 
robes ; but let me tell you that on the Continent I 
have seen bishops and priests that beat them hollow. 
(Laughter.) It has often struck me that we English 
people, and I also include the Scotch, never do 
things well that do not really belong to us. If I 
wanted to see the most splendid genuflections 
that were ever performed before an altar, I 
would not go to some gentlemen that I might 
name, but I would go across the sea to the 
Continent, and there I should find the thing 
splendidly done. I sometimes come to hear 
the ‘* Messiah” in Exeter Hall, and I have heard 
‘Israel in Egypt” at the Crystal Palace on week- 
days, and I have been charmed and delighted; but 
I think the Lord’s day is short enough for higher, 
and more precious, and Diviner work than anything 
of that sort. I have never yet found Protestant 
people when they tried to imitate Popish tricks do 
it well. Then, what, after all, is the grand attraction 
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proposed in the Gospel of Christ? 
performance of the most beautiful music, wearing 
the most gorgeous robes, building churches that have 
all sorts of forms and shapes and grotesque peculi- 
arities, so that people are amazed at the expenditure 
of money upon trifles so contemptible. .... The 
church in which I have so long officiated is the centre 
of eleven theatres; two of them are so close that if 
it were not for the roof, I might pitch a stone from 
my pulpit into Drury Lane with my right hand, 
and into Covent Garden with my left. I think 
there might be a special effort in connection with 
those vast buildings, and the people connected with 
them. I have a little service on Friday evenings, 
lasting just an hour; and actors, and actresses, 
and scene-shifters come in occasionally and take 
a mouthful of living bread, and go away. I remember 
one lady who attended for about three months. She 
was shown into a pew by a gentleman who usually 
occupied it. After she had been there several 
months, sho told the gentleman who had been so 
courteous and kind, that she was now going away, 
and was very sorry that she should not be able to 
hear the doctor preach there longer. The gentleman 
asked who she was, and she stated that she had come 
to the church now for a good while, and had got 
great good from it, and that her name was Mdme. 
Grisi—a celebrated actress, who came to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Christ, and sat there 
and listened to the preaching of that truth. I think 
it would be a good thing if this institution were to 
appoint a missionary to these play-houses. I once 
made the experiment in the winter season, when 
they have a great many children performing mounte- 
bank tricks in the theatres. The theatre people came 
to my picked out a number of 
boys and girls for the purpose. I then resolved 
to call with the schoolmaster upon the mothers 
of these children; and I said to them, ‘ Your 
children go at eight o'clock at night, and 
do not get home till twelve, or half-past; they 
are hung up with wires, and fly through the theatre 
as angels with wings ; they then put off their angelic 
robes and put on their dirty rags and go home. I 
think the whole effect of such a thing must be 
injurious.” The answer they gave us was a very 
sorrowful one. ‘ We are starving, and we get a 
shilling a night while the pantomime season lasts, 
and we cannot afford to give it up.” Afterwards, 
in preaching for my schools, I said, ‘I really think 
the theatres ought to contribute handsomely to their 
support; and I suggested that some of my elders 
and congregation might pay them a visit and ask 
for some agsistance—not that I approved of plays, 
or acting, or theatres in any way. The next day I 
received a letter signed by an actress, who said, “I 
was listening to you yesterday, as Ido every Sunday, 
and I was so voxed that you disparaged the theatre 
and acting there. If you knew it better I am sure 
you would not speak so unfavourably of it.” I 
wrote a polite letter to her, saying that I meant no 
attack upon the theatre, but simply desired to ex- 
press my conviction that there is no good moral in- 
fluence produced, as far as I can see, upon the 
masses that lie around Diury Lane and Covent 
garden. She again wrote to me, and said—‘ Will 
you come and see the piece in which I am to 
peform? Itis called “* Manfred,” and I think you will 
be so charmed with it that you would rather speak 
favourably than unfavourably, as you have done of 
the theatre.” On the next Sunday I stated from 
the pulpit that I had received such a letter; that I 
had never been inside one of the eleven theatres 
that clustered around me; nor had I the least idea 
of the nature of the performance, except from the 
nowspapers; that I was too old now to begin a 
habit which I had not indulged in in my early 
days. But I said I would go to the entrance of 
the theatre and purchase the play; and that 
next Sunday I would read the portion of it said 
to be so favourable, and any other portion that I 
thought it my duty to bring forward; and then 
we should be able to judge of the encomiums 
passed upon the play, and the moral effect it was 
likely to produce. Next Sunday there was a 
tremendous crowd of actors, actresses, and scene- 
shifters in the Scottish Church, I analysed the 
play (composed by Lord Byron) with perfect 


schools and 


It is not the | impartiality. 





There was one suicide in it, and 
one murder, two or three lies, and several 
equivocal incidents, that made me feel that this 


}lady must have transubstantiated the whole thing 


into something precisely opposite of what it was. 
I then said, ‘‘ Instead of being drawn to the 
theatre, and charmed by what has been pro- 
duced, as one of the most eclectic specimens of 
its beauty, I am more disgusted with it, and 
less inclined to have anything to do with it, than I 
ever was in my life.” Strange to say the actress (of 
whose future I know nothing), wrote to me the next 
day, saying, ‘‘ I beg to apologise for suggesting what 
I did, and complaining that you opposed the theatres. 
Yo tell you the truth, it is my bread, and that ex- 
plains the reason of my writing.’’ I have been all 
around that neighbourhood, sometimes between ten 
and eleven o'clock at night, and you can have no 
idea, unless you have been there, of the scenes that 
take place in the gin-shops, and on the streets, and 
of the language uttered by persons who appear to be 
respectable. There is a tremendous moral degrada- 
tion there, and it does strike me that the theatres 
have some portion of the responsibility of that 
degradation to bear. 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 


Preparations for the National Music Meetings at 
the Crystal Palace in July are proceeding vigorously 
in different parts of the kingdom. Mr. Griffiths, 
Secretary of the South Wales Choral Union, writes 
that the choir is busily engaged in preparing for the 
contest. The choir this year numbers nearly 500 
voices. The second general rehearsal took place on 
Monday last, the 18th, at the Music Hall Swansea, and 
others are to follow at Cardiff, Newport, and Aber- 
dare. These rehearsals are open to the public, and 
are thus made the means of obtaining funds towards 
the expenses of the choir travelling to London. At 
Bristol, Mr. Stone’s choir of men’s voices is spoken 
of in the highest terms. Large audiences have 
already assembled to hear the music that is to be 
sung in competition. It is this choir with Mr. 
Bandman’s that will sing against the Liverpool 
Representative choir in class three. It is said that 
£00 applications were made to join the Liverpool 
choir, out of which the eighty voices, to which 
number the choirs in class three are limited, were 
chosen. The two Church choirs at Liverpool met 
several times each weck for practice. In London, 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association Choir, the Galin Choral 
Society, the South London Choral Association, the 
Stepney Sol-fa Society, and the Dalston Choral 
Society, and others, are all actively employed on 
conquest bent. At Norwich, the Carrow Works 
Band rehearses frequently. At Woolwich Mr. Law- 
son’s capital Bugle Band is in training, and at 
Gloucester the Volunteer Artillery Band sounds the 
note of preparation. An interesting feature of the 
forthcoming meetings will be a competition between 
the Boys’ Home Brass Band, the Band of the Con- 
tinental College, Harrow, the St. Marylebone Schools 
Band, and the Band of the St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Hounslow. The young members of these Institu- 
tions will contend for prizes that have been offered 
by Messrs. Besson, Chappell and other firms, as well 
as for a purse of sovereigns. We understand 
that twenty-one sopranos, twenty-three contraltos, 
seventeen tenors, and twenty-two basses haye 
entered the respective classes for solo singers. The 
contest that is to take place between trumpeters 
cannot fail to remind classic readers of a similar 
trial of skill in days of old mentioned by the ancient 
historian. The examinations for certificates of merit 
in any branch of musical knowledge are to take place 
on July 2nd and 4th in the concert room of the 
Crystal Palace. These examinations being open to 
all comers free of entrance fee or any other charge, 
constitute one of the advantages to the art of music 
included in the plan of the National Music Meetings. 





Bartisn Conuece or Hratrn, Euston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have on 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark “‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison's 


Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872. Signed, Monison & Co, 


et 
REVIEWS, 
Eve's Daughters. By E. Dyxx Fenton, 

Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 

“Old Mother Eye,” says some character in a 
current opera-bouffe, “Old Mother Eye brought 
about the Fall, But heaven bless the wemen, for I 
love them all!” This idiotic jingle may aptly 
characterise Captain Dyne Fenton as a relater of 
stories. His tales of fair women are gently tinged 
with a consciousness of that frailty inherited from 
the First Sinner; but they are at the same time 
instinct with gallantry and devotion to the sex, and 
seem to breathe the pious-wish of the burlesque- 
monger: ‘‘ Heaven bless the women!” To which 
no reader of Captain Fenton can refuse to respond 
Amen. His specimens of Eve’s Daughters aro 
agreeable acquaintances to make, being introduced 
with much art and dexterity. There are few per. 
veyors of the anecdotal sketch cleverer than Captain 
Fenton in his own way. With a fair gift of graphic 
power, some poetry and a good deal of quiet and 
cultured humour, he can trick out the plainest 
incident so that we read with pleasure; and when 
he gets to unfamiliar scenes and has to deal with 
strange characters or customs, this narrative power 
of his inspires his matter with deep interest. The 
present volume is a collection of short stories about 
ladies, and some of them take us beyond the sea— 
to the fair valley of Peshawur, to the garden of 
Cashmere, to the life aboard ship or in the French 
watering place. Each narrative is complete in 
itself, and though episodical and by no means 
elaborate as regards plot, has generally a dramatic 
kernel underlying the fancy, or humour, or deserip- 
tive ability which adorns it. The longest of them 
is “Anne Fludyer,” which is in several chapters 
and approaches the size and character of a novel- 
ette. It is a story of passion; the interost is 
serious to the verge of tragedy, and the pathology 
of it powerfully worked out. In his love-passages 
Captain Fenton has all the “go” of the modem 
school of erotic novelists without their coarseness 
of suggestion. The heroine of this story in question 
is placed in circumstances which would have in- 
spired some of our contemporary story-tellers with 
the most vivid colouring. She has an elderly 
husband and a young adorer. She drifts into a 
hopeless passion for the young man—a first love. 
Circumstances conspire to throw them together and 
to favour the growth of passion on both sides. On 
the brink of the precipice, both are saved; and the 
recital of their dangers, their temptations, and 
their expiation is deftly and artistically conveyed, 
making up a little life drama for the enjoyment of 
which we must refer to Captain Fenton's own pages. 

But the best story to our mind is one of an 
opposite character, albeit still more romantic. This 
is the tale of ‘* Gulabie of the Gazelle Eyes.” It 
is an episode of Indian life, and is full of poetic 
colour. Here is a bit of natural description of 
Indian scenery which speaks well for the depicting 
power of the writer—the picture of an Oriental 
dawn. 

Over the eastern horizon, showing above tho 
sereen of grey, slowly floating mist, there was be- 
ginning to creep up into the sky a faint glare the 
colour of pale yellow calceolaria blossoms. This 
having passed through various shades and blended 
with other tints, from fawn to mauve, became at 
last merged in a deep velvety blue that told of 
dawn. There had come a gold edging to a few light 
cloudlets of soft, madder-tinted vik, that flecked 
here and there the broad expanse of the firmament. 
Suddenly some domes and minarets of Peshawur 
city, a mosque in the plain, some few groups of tall 
date trees, appeared above the fog; and then, as 
the light grew higher, each of these glittered like 
mirrors reflecting burnished gold. Still beneath the 
few specks of blaze lay the writhing mist clouds, 
which, though sinking lower and lower, clung round 
the base of tower, battlement and tree. A white 
dot of smoke was seen curling above the cits 
The boom of the morning gun followed qui 
after, echoing in long reverberation through the 
valley. At once, and as though that signal had 
been waited for, the whole scene changed. ° 
royal eastern sun, rising sublime and imperious 
above the horizon, assumed supreme command. . + 
Looking around for the night fogs, I saw no traces 
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vast eastern city that seemed built of .gold and 
pearls in the midst of a wide vale thickly studded 
with rubies and emeralds: the rubies, rich cluster- 
ings of pink-flowered peach, alouchee, and almond 
trees; the emeralds, a sparkling, waving prairie, a 
well-watered, richly springing growth of grass and 
grain. Rivers, like still brighter gems, glittered and 
rippled in that glare of rising day. Tiny water- 
courses that irrigated the plain splashed in cascades 
or flowed gently in narrow, silent, serpent-like 
glide; their water's magic touch bringing out 
colour and fertility on all sides in unstinted, rare 
profusion. Fields of large-headed donble poppies, 
of white bursting cotton pods, of pale blue hemp 
flowers and yellow saffron blossoms were seen 
mingling their colours in that gaudy wreath en- 
twined around the ancient city... Long, strings 
of slowly plodding camels, and crowds of turbaned, 
gaily-clad travellers arriving or departing on foot, 
on horseback, on elephants, in bullock carts and 
palanquins, made each winding road one scene of 
busy action. Imagine all this beneath a dazzling, 
most intense blaze of eastern sunshiue. Imagine 
the drooping date, the waving tamarisk trees, the 
lazy drone of well-wheels, where the bullocks are 
beginning their labour, the hum of the distant mul- 
titudes, the beautiful plain, and the boldly outlined 
city’s towers. 

Amid surroundings like these Gulabie enters upon 
the scene: a fair Hindoo—or rather Mahommedan— 
rosy-faced, hazel-eyed, lithe of form and gentle and 
loveable in mind. The meeting between her and her 
English admirer is a pretty picture in itself, full of 
local suggestiveness. ‘I went and stood near as she 
filled her pitcher at the well. Then bending down 
and holding the palms of both hands trencher-wise 
to my mouth, I besought her for a draught of water. 
With the great blue sky brightening above, the out- 
lines of feathery date fronds growing green in the 
morning light, beneath the tall camels’ sleepy stare, 
the girl, lifting high her jar of water, poured the pure 
stream into my upheld palms.’ While the young 
Englishman was wondering at the girl’s beauty, her 
father approached with one of those offers common 
in the East. The appraising of the fair piece of 
merchandize by her parent and his friends makes a 
comic if a pitiful scene. The old Mahommedan is 
pressing upon the stranger the beauty and claims of 
Gulabie, who sits humbly listening on the ground, 
while a group of friendly natives smoking in their 
blankets, form the chorus. 


“She is a heap of roses,” the old fox proceeded to 
say. Ibowedin full acquiescence. ‘A sweet-scented 
quince.” ‘All that she needs is to be fattened,” 
wheezed one of the party, choking over the hookah 
smoke he had swallowed, ‘ If made to eat a pound 
of clarified butter and plenty of sugar every day she 
would soon become very fat, indeed scarce able to 
walk, like a Peri.” ‘‘ Put a ring through her nostrils 
and she would be like a Sultana,” added another. 
“In the good old times,” said a third wiseacre, “a 
girl like that would have been worth one hundred 
goldmohurs. Allah-il-Allah! what are we all coming 
to?” “And she is as virtuous as a newly-born kid,” 
the proud father went on to say. ‘ As the hook re- 
strains the elephant, so does virtue bridle and protect 
youth. She is a dove worthy to mate with an eagle. 
Her skin is as white as camphor. Her teeth if well 
rubbed would be like a string of pearls. Two fore- 
most buds of spring open on her breast. She is a 
walking cypress-tree.” 


Modestly demurring to the proposal implied in 


these advances, the English officer suggests that the 
gitl’s mother ought at least to be consulted. 


“May her grandmother’s soul be turned into a 
cucumber, and pigs devour it. She is unworthy ofa 
thought,” said Gulabie’s relation. ‘She’s a witch,” 
added one of his allies. ‘‘Lo! her hanging breasts 
look like the bodies of plucked geese. May a donkey 
sit on her father’s grave !” 

The after-fate of Gulabie and her‘tragic end are told 
with a delicacy and at the same time,a picturesque- 
ness of narrative really charming. We cannot do 
Justice to it by mere extract. 

“Miss Sprauleverer Poe” is a humorous story, 
recalling the scope and method of the ‘ Sketches by 
Boz.” If the description of her double set of teeth, 
her “exquisitely imitated flesh-coloured scalp,” her 
dowdy dress, and the fresco work which adorned her 
theek, reads @ trifle malicious, certainly the moral 
character of Miss Sprauleverer Poe justifies a touch 
of acrimony in her victim. The character would 
adorn @ comedy, being a broad outline humorously 
soneeived and funnily filled in and elaborated. We 


commend Captain Fenton's new collection as an 
improvement on his ‘Sorties from Gib” and 
‘* Military Men I have met.” He has a natural 
quickness of observation, and a colloquial ease of 
style which experience is rendering more terse and 
concise, His chief fault is an inclination to be 
discursive, and to tell a story within a story, which 
delays the action. But this is a pardonable failing 
where the narrator has facility of illustration ; and 
it is also disappearing with the Captain’s advance in 
literature. Even making all discounts, “ Eve's 
Daughters” is a capital book for wayside reading; 
and there are touches in it not only of admirable 
humour but of true power. 








[J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

Saltarelle. Pour piano. Par W. Goupnen. 

Bright and sparkling, with sufficient quaintness to 
give piquancy, while the changes of key prevent any- 
thing like monotony or tiresomeness. A clear and 
facile touch, giving command and contrast of tone, 
are essential to an effective rendering of this exhila- 
rating sketch. 





Tre Romanze senza Parole. 
Atronzo RenpDANo. 

No.1. Duettino. 

No. 2. Amor Campestre. 
No. 8. Rimembranza. 
The above are short and elegant sketches, the 
general character of which is sufficiently indicated 
by their titles. They are not difficult, but as genuine 
pianoforte music they require taste and care in per- 
formance, combined with power to appreciate the 
composer’s intention. Students will find them 
interesting and improving. 


Per Pianoforte, di 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

** Let the Hills resound.” Part Song. The words 
by L. H. F.du Terreavx. The music by Briniey 
RicHaRpDs. 

Mr. Richards has written so much pianoforte 
music for the delectation of young ladies, that he 
doubtless finds it difficult to avoid entirely the key 
of A flat; his part-song therefore starts in E flat, 
thus admitting an interlude in his favourite key. It 
goes well—verse and music—and as a specimen of 
Welsh self-glorification is mild and unexceptionable. 
The melody is good: the counterpoint easy and 
telling. Popularity may be expected for it, both at 
home and abroad. 





“ What shall I sing to Thee.” 
Rea. Music by Crno Pinsvtt. 
A plain ballad in B flat, common-time, with a 
pleasing melody, and one suited to the words if not 
strikingly original. The accompaniment is simple: 
at the same time tasteful and musicianly. Compass, 
the octave F to F. 


Song. Poetry by 





Chiming May Bells. Nocturne. 
Pianoforte by F. V. Konnatzxt. 
A graceful and pleasing trifle, the effect aimed at 

being produced by a simple arrangement of arpeggios. 

It is not at all difficult. 


Composed for the 





Home Treasures. A choice selection of Popular 
Melodies arranged as Pianoforte Duets. By 
Winuiam SMaLLwoop. 

No. 1. Far Away. 

No. 2. The Flower Gatherers. 

As pleasing and easy duets for young performers, 
linked at the same time to popular melodies, nothing 
can be better than the little pieces before us. They are 
quite unpretentious, and their acquisition is rendered 


throughout. Moreover, they are not too long. 





[Lamborn Cock. } 
“ He will be there.” 
H. Severn. 





Song. Composed by Tuomas 


A pretty little song of a maiden to her warrior 
lover, piquantly set in 9-8 time, the effect being 


either air or Accompaniment, and there is room for 
much archness of expression. ‘The key is D, the 
compass D to E, nine notes. 





(Wittey & Co.] 

Starlight Reverie. Meditation for the Pianoforte. 
By W. F. Tayror. 

A melodious trifle, the character of which is suffi- 


ciently indicated by its title. It is telling and not 
difficult. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’'S LECTURES. 





The theatre of the London Institution was 
crowded to excess at the fourth and last lecture 
of the season on music, delivered on Wednesday 
by Professor Ella. A program of choice works by 
Rossini, Haydn, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Spohr, ending 
with the Professor's loyal Choral March, “ Long 
live the Queen,” was well performed; the prin- 
cipal singers, Mesdames Sicklemore and Mackay, 
eliciting great applause, as did also an amateur, Mr. 
J. Belcher. The capacity of the chamber orchestra 
was severely tested in Spohr’s difficult overture to 
‘‘ Jessonda.” It was well played, and received three 
distinct rounds of applause. The Professor, after 
paying tribute to the late Hon. Sec., the late Sir 
William Tite, commenced with a solemn Grablied 
by Graun. On retiring from the tribune the Pro- 
fessor was greeted with a long continued round of 
applause. 

After quoting the satirical opinion of foreign 
writers on the condition of music, the Professor 
observed, ‘‘ Music, however, has made rapid strides 
in England since Rossini, Fétis, Prince Puckler, 
and Von Raumer, published their strictures on the 
manners and tastes of the English. Although at 
the West-end, private concerts, where the most 
eminent and costly singers are engaged, are still 
often concocted for no other object than that of 
assembling crowds of persons, totally irrespective of 
their taste for what they are invited to enjoy; 
there is now evidently a desire on the part of ama- 
teurs to aim at something beyond the mere exhibi- 
tion of hackneyed roulades and sentimental ditties, 
to engage the sympathies of those who love to listen 
and can appreciate really beautiful music of the 
best lyrical composers. The Italian saying ‘ buon 
dilettante non fa buon professore,’ is perfectly true ; 
but, en revanche, it may be said, that whatever 
amount of art-acquirement is modestly displayed by 
the amateur, it never partakes of the vulgarity which 
is common to uneducated and presumptuous pro- 
fessors. No more striking evidence of this fact 
could be adduced, than the efficient aid I have 
received by the amateur members of ‘ La Societa 
Lirica,” in the varied, beautiful and complex illustra- 
tions of my lectures, at this Institution. Indeed, I 
am proud to say, that the programs which have been 
distributed the last three seasons contain a greater 
variety of good secular vocal music than I have 
heard of late years at any of the costly public and 
private concerts given at the West-end. My thanks, 
therefore, are due to the amateur-element of my 
chamber choir and orchestra.” 





Bacn’s Prenopes.—Half a century ago my in- 
structor, Haydon, taught me the preludes and fugues 
of Bach. Little did I then anticipate the present 
popularity of the first prelude, with the pleasing 
melody suggested by its arpeggio, and effectively 
instrumented by the illustrious composer of ‘* Faust,” 
M. Gounod. Not many days ago he assured me that 
it was a sudden inspiration, scarcely realised on 
paper, when Vieuxtemps entered his study. So 
delighted was the great Belgian violinist with the 
effect, that he obtained permission ‘to play it at 
concerts in Germany, in which country, a8 in every 
other, it was most successful, and still retains its 
favour in England.—Professor Ella's Record. 
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Houtowax’s Pitis.—Tus Most Besericta, Mervicire.— 
Not!ing has yeb equalled the efficacy of these ie a 
checking diseases 1 and restoring vigour to the human body, 
‘They rout out all impurities from the blood, and regulate and 
invigorate every organ. Immense care is taken to secure the 
genuine preparation to the public, that no coos intment may 
ensue to all secking health by Holloway’s Pills. Their com- 
position and careful packing prevent the impairment of their 
virtues by time, sea voyage, or climate. They never gripe or 
cause any inconvenience. In disturbances of the system, dis- 
orders of the digeatiny apparatus, and derangement of the 
bowels, these Pills exercise an almost m power, whieh 
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The next Alhambra spectacular piece will be “ La 
Veuve du Malabar.” 





Mr. Bellew sailed on the 17th inst. from New 
York for this country. 





Jaell returned to Paris on Tuesday evening, after 
playing at the Musical Union. 





Leopold Auer is expected from St. Petersburg at 
the end of next week. 


“ Amy Robsart” is to be brought out at Booth’s 
with Miss Neilson as the heroine. 





We grieve to learn that Lubeck, the eminent 
pianist, is now seriously ill in Paris. 





Mr. Charles Morton of the Philharmonic Theatre 
is in treaty for the Holborn Theatre. 





Shakespeare’s “‘ Hamlet, erkliirt von J. Heussi,” 
has reached a second edition at Leipsic. 





Mr. Sothern has forwarded to the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund a donation of a hundred guineas. 





Mr. Head, the proprietor of the Philharmonic 
Theatre, resumes the occupation of that house in 
July. 





Auber's ‘‘ Crown Diamonds” is in rehearsal at 
Covent Garden; and Mdme. Patti will play La 
Caterina. 





The ballet, ‘La Semiramide del Nord,” lately 
brought out at the Teatro Apollo of Rome, was very 
successful. 

Mr. Younge, of the Charing Cross Theatre, has 
accepted a three-act comedy from Mr. E. Goodman 
of Leeds, entitled ‘* Gentlemen.” 





A new comedy, by MM. Clairville, Siraudin and 
Koning, entitled ‘* Canaille et Compagnie,” is in pre- 
paration at the Ambigu Comique. 





Sig. Tagliafico, we learn, will succeed the late Mr. 
Augustus Harris as stage manager of the Royal 





Italian opera house, Coyent Garden. 





Te 

The late trustee of the Musical Union Institute 
Sir William Tite, has bequeathed a small legacy in 
token of his regard for Professor Ella. 





A selection from Tolhurst’s “ Ruth” formed the 
first part of the program of a recent concert given 
by that gentleman’s choir at Lower Norwood. 





Mr. Frank Geo. Ogbourne, late organist of §, 
Mary the Virgin, Kilburn, has been appointed 
organist of St. George’s, Kensington (Campden 
Hill). 





The engagements for St. Petersburg next October 
include Mdmes. Patti, Albani, Sealchi, MM. Naudin 
Nicolini, Marini, Graziani, Cotogni, Bagagiolo al 
Ciampi, 





The Princess’s Theatre will re-open, after the 
termination of the season of French plays, with a 
performance of “‘ Manfred.” Mr. Guiver will be the 
manager. 





The courteous Treasurer of the Haymarket, Mr, 
Charles Wright, takes his benefit on the 11th June, 
on which occasion a variety of attractions will be 
put forth. 





Tamberlik, the great tenor, was expected in New 
York at last advices, in company with Mdme. Testa 
the contralto, and Mdme. Conti the prima donna of 
his troupe. 





Vieuxtemps returns to Brussels after the next 
Musical Union Matinée, at which both he and Dr, 
Hans Von Biilow play for the last time this season 
in London. 





The commission de lunatico inquirendo, at New 
York, in the case of George Francis Train, has 
ended in pronouncing him sane, and, therefore, 
responsible for his acts. 





“The Wonderful Duck,” as ** Le Canard i trois 
Becs” is to be called, will be produced at the Strand 
Opera Comic on Monday week. Mr. George Honey 
plays the Dutch admiral. 





The present Lord Lytton, known as Owen Mere- 
dith, is engaged upon a life of his father, and Mrs. 
Somerville’s ‘‘ Personal Recollections” of the 
eminent novelist are in the press. 





The production of Mr. Byron’s play “ The Squire's 
Last Shilling,” at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
proved an eminent success, abundantly testifying 
to the fact that Mr. Sothern’s popularity is by no 
manner of means on the wane. 

Duvernoy has returned to London after a flying 
visit to Paris. Since the performances of Lubeck no 
débutant from the French metropolis has produced 
so favourable an impression in playing classical con- 
certed music as this accomplished pianist. 








An amateur dramatic performance, under the 
management and with the assistance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan, will take place on the 18th of 
Jane, at St. George’s Hall, in aid of the Building 
Fund of the Industrial Brigade Home, in Pimlico. 





French dramatic authors and others are losing all 
patience with their brethren in England for the whole- 
sale way in which the latter translate their works, and 
have submitted the scheme of a fresh literary con- 
vention between France and England to the Commis- 
sion of the Treaties of Commerce. 





The May festival of music now being held at 
Cincinnati, is a near approach to the German 


musical festivals, and, though far less pretentious 


than some recent attempts at grand chorus orgél 
izing, promises to be more successful both in 4 
musical and pecuniary point of view, 


An international congress in furtherance of the 
Flemish language and literature will be held s 
Antwerp in August, when a musical festival wil 
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diversify the proceedings. A new work by M. Pierre 
Benoit entitled ‘‘ De Oorlog,” which means War, is 
to be performed with great splendour. 





Miss Violetta Colville, a young American prima 
donna, who has made promising success in Italy and 
Germany as a débutante, has arrived in London, and 
it is said that some opportunity will be allowed the 
British public to hear the quality of her voice before 
returning to Italy, where her studies are to be prose- 
cuted for another year. 





Offenbach has entered upon the management of 
the Gaité, and has received from M. Gounod two 
complete acts of the ‘* Jeanne d’ Arc” of M. Jules 
Barbier which the composer is setting and which 
will sueceed the inaugural drama. Offenbach pur- 
poses in the course of his season to bring out Beet- 
hoven’s ‘* Ruins of Athens,” thus demonstrating the 
earnestness of his managerial policy. 

The musical critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer says 
that ‘‘ Miss Kellogg is in every tissue an American 
girl. She is this in her delicate beauty; her lithe 
yet perfect form; her tiny snow-white hand and 
Arab foot.” Her Arab foot has often been remarked, 
but it never seemed to us so thoroughly American as 
her Ionic nose, her Sardinian chin, or her bewitch- 
ing French mannerisms. 





The great Italian tragedienne, Mdme. Ristori, 
will open a sbort engagement at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane, on the 11th of June. Hight 
representations in all will be given, occupying the 
Wednesday and Saturday in each week., The open- 
ing impersonation is to be Marie Antoinette ; anda 
new drama will also be done, called ‘‘ La Notte di S. 
Bartolomeo,” being founded on the celebrated 
Massacre. 





Mr. Henri van Laun has undertaken to prepare a 
new translation of Moliére’s works, and to quote in 
it allthe passages which English playwrights, like 
Foote, have stolen from the French comedian, as 
well as those which Moliére himself stole from other 
writers; for instance, those in “ L’Avare,” from the 
“ Aulularia.” The edition will be illustrated with 
original etchings, and with copies of the prints of 
his characters that were produced in Moliére’s 
lifetime. 





Herr Ernst Pauer delivered a lecture, on Thurs- 


day evening, before the members of the Society for 


the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, ‘‘ On Beet- 


hoven,” when Sir Julius Benedict occupied the 
After giving a highly interesting, concise 
resumé of the great master’s works, in the course of 
which he referred to the Moonlight Sonata as alone 
sufficient to bring Beethoven’s name down to posterity, 
the lecturer illustrated his remarks by rendering 
this Sonata, together with Variations on a Russian 


chair. 


dance and a Fantasia, in a most masterly manner. 





Her Majesty Queen Victoria has committed an act 
calculated to send a thrill of horror throughout 
Philistia. She has spoken kindly to an actress and 
introduced her to Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold. Moreover she shook this lady by the hand 
and accepted the gift of a nosegay from her. It was 


on the Perth station platform that this happened 


the day was last Friday ; and the actress in question 
was Miss Heath, the tragedienne, a member of Mr. 
Wilson Barret's company. A friendly recognition 
from a crowned head to a theatrical performer might 
not on the Continent seem so unusual a thing; but 
in the land of Mrs. Grundy it is rare, and the value 


proportionate. 





It is de rigueur now that Germany sends us dance 
music, while France supplies us only with ball tunes. 
The distinction is that between the only dance 
worthy of the name—the waltz—and the jingly and 
Out of eight waltzes 
danced at the Jast State ball, five were Strauss’s, 
with German titles; two more were complimentarily 
Felated to Royalty (namely the “Galatea” and the 
* Sandringham”), and the remaining one was pure 
The square dances 


barely tolerated quadrille. 


English, being Mr, Coote’s, 





alone were left to English and French composers. 
Now as a ball is confined to waltzes, quadrilles, and 
lancers, and as the waltzes must be all German with 
some such yague titles as ‘‘ Unterbrochene Liebesge- 
danken ” or ‘‘ Puppenkatzenjammer,” it follows that 
fashionable dance music is growing slightly mono- 
tonous. Perhaps in course of time the square 
dances will be eliminated, and the ball consist of one 
long German waltz, stretching forth ‘‘afay in de 
Ewigkeit.’’ By that time probably the compilers of 
ball programs will awake to the folly of writing the 
word down as ‘valse,” which is certainly neither 
English nor German, and about as objectionable as 
the tailor’s word for ‘* waistcoat,,’’ which no man not 
a tailor uses—namely “ vest.” 





Mr. Burnand has never replied to the charge of 
Mr. T. Lacy in the matter of the ‘‘ Robin Hood” 
burlesque. Evidently playwrights and managers may 
conduct business in a way that would bring drapers 
and grocers into trouble: we see that every day of 
our lives. Apropos of the “ Robin Hood” affair, a 
weekly contemporary says that as soon as the pother 
appeared in print, the manager Henderson, who had 
ordered the burlesque, demanded his money back— 
namely a hundred pounds—on the ground that the 
work supplied was not original; that he ultimately 
accepted a return of fifty pounds; and that Mr. 
Farnie sent half of the remaining fifty to Mr. 
Burnand. This was the sum which left “ Box and 
Cox both satisfied,” in the words of that agreeable 
joker. We wonder who it was that sent the private 
copy of the burlesque to Mr. Burnand? There were 
only some half dozen or so printed for the use of 
the principal actors during. the mounting of the 
piece; so whoever sent it must have been one of 
Henderson’s company. It would be curious to 
speculate on the identity of the traitor. 





The new theatre in Camden Town—Alexandra the 
Second, as it ought to be called—exhibits in its plan 
and belongings a very simple arrangement, and 
utility appears to have been studied more in its 
construction than ambition and garish display. The 
front in Park Street is exceedingly plain. Two long 
corridors, floored with tiles of a geometric pattern, 
form the approaches to the entrance of the boxes, 
pit, and stalls, and above these corridors are two 
conservatories, with refreshment bar, &c. Internally 
the house has a light appearance from the delicate 
tinting employed, almost a white. The ornaments 
are all raised and gilded. Pendants of cut glass, to 
the number of sixteen, for the gas, fall from a broad 
border, composed of a leaf-pattern band, which is 
perforated for the purpose of ventilation. The centre 
ornament of the ceiling is similarly perforated. By 
the arrangement of the gas no obstruction to the 


with raised gilded ornament. 
hoyse, from pit to ceiling, is forty-four feet. 


or omnibus. 


Royal Alexandra. 





cite an account. 





view of the scenery is occasioned. The fronts of the 
dress-circle, private-boxes, and balcony are in unison 
with the general colour of the interior, being white, 
The height of the 
As to 
existing facilities for reaching the theatre from the 
City or from the outskirts, the public will hardly 
complain on that head. The new structure is in 
proximity to several main thoroughfares, Holloway, 
Hampstead, and Highgate having at all hours a 
constant communication, either by rail, tramway, 
A very short period will suffice to 
complete the arrangements for the opening of the 


Before leaving Cairo, Mdme. Parepa-Rosa had a 
remarkable benefit at the opera-house, of which we 
“ The benefit was taken in hand,” 
writes Mdme, Parepa, ‘‘ by the best Greek, English, 
and American residents here, who raised a subscrip- 
tion among themselves to illuminate the theatre 
with wax candles, and buy up the whole theatre for 
their own friends, the public having a poor chance 
for places, and offering any sum for seats and boxes. 
They ordered 240 bouquets, and in the front of each 
box were placed two bouquets, and sonnets in differ- 
ent languages, printed on different coloured paper. 
At the eleventh hour (twenty-four hours before the 
performance) Medini; the basso, who was to have 
sung a Greek song, was taken il] and could not sing, 


so I had to learn a song in Greek. You may fancy 
my agony at pronouncing a language I don’t know, 
but they all say I did it very well, and the public 
nearly went mad over me. The showers of bouquets 
were wonderful. Two stage-clearers had to como 
and help me. Then I had two lyres presented to 
me, with a largo magnificent gold Egyptian neck- 
lace and ear-rings presented by the subscribers. In 
fact it was an ovation en régle, and I was delighted, 
as you may fancy. After the opera the English 
Consul and family, the Broadways, and several other 
ladies and gentlemen, surprised me at home, and a 
Mr. Johanides, the head of the Greeks here, came 
to compliment me. We had lots of champagne and 
supper, and I never laughed so much in my life. I 
have had since the benofit another pair of oar-rings, 
and a locket in the shape of a ‘Malteso cross, with 
gold and white enamel, and a Turkish silk opora 
handkerchief, all woven in silver, gold, and different 
silks ; also a magnificent fan of ostrich feathers.” 
The Show of pelargoniums, heaths, &c., at the 
Royal Horticultural Society suffered, as regards the 
attendance, from the very unfavourable weather. It 
was certainly not quite so wet as on the occasion of 
the previous Rose Show, but the day was bleak, 
dull, damp, and dispiriting. The assemblage, how- 
ever, if less numerous, was more critical and appre- 
ciative: a strong love of horticulture being requisite 
to attract them, rather than the usual inducement 
of this fashionable gathering, to see and be 
seon. There were some magnificent specimens 
shown by Messrs. Veitch, Paul, and the usual 
professional exhibitors ; and the gardeners of private 
gentlemen contributed in a great measure to 
the general excellence of the show. Some very fine 
specimens of the Odontoglossum Alexandra were 
shown by Baron Rothschild, and another wonderful 
plant, named the Cycas revoluta, was exhibited from 
the gardens of the Marquis of Abercorn. The Heaths 
were magnificent, and Crotons, Yuecas, and the 
Anthurium were well represented. The cut roses 
were also very fine. The flowers wero gonerally 
shown en masse, and there were hardly any attempts 
at showing the fine effects to be obtained by artistic 
grouping of various plants. Tho single exception 
which attracted our attention was a charming group 
sent in by Messrs. Osborn and Sons of Fulham, to 
which we were glad to see an extra prize had been 
awarded. The verdict of the Council was more than 
indorsed by the company, and we trust that in future 
shows the artistic—as in this instance—may to a 
greater degree be blended with the merely horticul- 
tural. The band of the Royal Engineers played 
well, though rather too loudly ; the selection was not 
good, and the program was badly arranged. 





The ‘Mendelssohn Glee Club” of New York 
gave a testimonial concert to Miss Mehlig on Tues- 
day evening. We learn from the Arcadian that 
this club is an association of amateurs who, from 
pure love of music, give an evening every fortnight 
to the practice of glees and part songs, and having 
done this for these many years have arrived at a 
high state of perfection in the execution of this 
kind of music. They rarely givo a public concert, 
indeed this was but the second they have ever 
undertaken, and was in testimonial to an artist who 
has several times assisted in their private per- 
formances. On Tuesday they presented a very 
excellent program, of which the “ Lotus Flower” 
by Schumann, and “ Over all the tree tops there 
is rest” by Liszt, were the two most striking 
pieces. The first was the more beautiful of the 
two, and was sung with a great deal of taste; the 
second was the best rendered of the selections, 
leaving little to be desired either in execution or 
expression. Miss Mehlig played the ‘“ Moonlight 
Sonata” very well, and in connection with Mr. 
Mills, gave a very brilliant performance of Liszt's 
“‘ Hexameron ”’ for two pianos. Taussig’s “ Soirées 
de Vienne” and Liszt's first ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody” 
displayed her beautiful touch and excellence of 
technique to a very unusual dogree, Miss Beobé 
sang two of Abt’s concerted pieces with the Olub, 
“The Spirit of tho Woods” and “ The Bird's 
Question,” which, like all of Abi’s music, wore 
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pleasing, but contained no particularly original 
ideas. They, however, afford a capital opportunity 
to show the excellency of the Club’s training, as to 
accompany well is one of the hardest of all vocal 
accomplishments. It is very nearly impossible to 
prevent the chorus drowning the soloist without 
falling into the opposite error of an inane murmur. 
The * Mendelssohn Glee Chub,” however, fell into 
neither of these errors, and accompany in a manner 
that is really remarkable for an amateur association, 





THE PROSCRIPTS OF THE STAGE. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins is to be congratulated on a 
recent double-effort to break with mealy-mouthed 
tradition. He is a bold dramatist, and has de- 
monstrated his courage this week. He has intro- 
duced into his new play two characters hitherto 
held in timid aversion as dramatic intangibilities— 
namely, a shady heroine, and a curate. Heretofore, 
the spotted and spotless emblems have been banned 
the stage alike, as caleulated to shock public 
sensibilities, and have been confined in fiction to 
the range of the three-volume novel. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope might fill his books with bishops, priests, 
and deacons, but no round collar and M.B. waist- 
coat might show behind the footlights. Miss 
Broughton, Mrs. Ross Church, and that class 
of novelists might expatiate in full on full- 
blooded heroines with dubious histories, and 
columnar-throated, swelling-veined heroes of six 
fect in height, and might pile gorgeous 
descriptions of the jerky delights of Swin- 
burnian lovye-making; but no such improper 
passions, no such shady personages were suffered on 
the stage. This moral delicacy of the theatrical 
atmosphere was admirable, no doubt; but it had 
its disadvantages. Not only undesirable factors, 
but legitimate factors of passion and emotion were 
discarded, and art thus reduced to a monotonous 
level. The element of evil, which is to fictional 
art what shadows are to the painter, and tonal 
contrasts to the musician, was limited to certain 
species of evil; and other species could not be used 
even though it were what enters more than most 
others into our actual lives. The phronema sarkos 
must not be touched. For his wickedness the 
author might deal with all the other command- 
ments; he might use up forgery, baby-stealing, 
murder, drunkenness, personation, false witness— 
any such crimes and offences as these, so that he 
withheld his hands from the fruit of the forbidden 
treo. It is true that the poet refuses to be limited 
in this fashion. ‘Never, believe me, appear the 
immortals, never alone,” says Schiller; and 
adds :— 

Kaum dass ich Bacchus, den Lustigen, habe, 

Kommt mir auch Amor, der lichelnde Knabe, 

Phobus, der Herrlichste, findet sich ein. 


But according to theatrical by-laws Amor, if he 
appeared at all, must show as a good little boy, 
immaculate in bib and tucker, and sucking toffee. 
Above all the wicked wayward violent Anteros was 
excluded from the company of the immortals. The 
result of this is that a very one-sided and conven- 
tional view of life has been presented on the stage. 
The gentlemanly cheque-forger, the absconding 
banker, the cultivated blackleg, the stolen baby, the 
missingjwill, the innocent bigamist; these are ever- 
lasting threads of the wasp of modern comedy. It 
is true that its woof is supplied by love; but love of 
the veriest buttereup-and-daisy pattern, love of the 
atraitest-laced and most innocuous order, love that 
warms the blood about as effectually as some of those 
stars whose heat, astronomers tell us, is as an inch 
tube of boiling water four hundred yards off. With 
the love which ereates great passions and makes 
great crimes there is no dealing whatever. That has 
been left to the French stage, which has rather run 
to seed in that direction. It is of course possible to 
overvalue this agent as it is to undervalue it; and 
excess is shown in a dramatic literature which repre- 
sents all mankind as plotting for their neighbours’ 
wives, just as it is shown in ignoring all other 
relations and affections of sex than what are sanc- 
tioned in seminaries. It is curious that the morbidity 





of the French mind is answered by an equal morbidity 
of the English mind in just the opposite direction. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has now ruptured the fetters 
of this surface-puritanism, and given us a study of 
human nature as it may exist without any gloss of 
Bowdler upon it. When Mr. Boucicault tried the 
same sort of thing with his Fulham diva, there rose 
a chorus of execration. But that was because Mr. 
Boucicault is seldom so earnest, or nobody believes 
he is so earnest, as Mr. Wilkie Collins. His peep 
at immorality was a flashy peep, and people accused 
him of setting a trap for sensationalism without any 
serious dramatic intention at all. Mr. Collins's is 
a much more sober study. He may be right or 
wrong in his large-hearted humanity, but nobody 
can accuse him of trifling with sad problems, or of 
wishing to pander to idle curiosity. Already in 
“ Man and Wife” he dealt with the unnameable sin 
in a singularly delicate and forcible manner. It is 
only so that these grave matters can be approached. 
We do not want the moral anatomy of the French 
school, nor the disclosure of festering sores in the 
mimic life of the stage. But it is right to recognise 
the presence of passion which make the tragedies of 
the real world; and it is wholesome occasionally to 
attack the problem of our defective human nature. 
The prudery which banishes all such subjects from 
art treatment is as ridiculous as the sensitiveness 
which has hitherto thought it wrong to introduce an 
Anglican clergyman upon the stage, though a Roman 
Catholic priest or a Quaker might be freely intro- 
duced. Mr. Wilkie Collins has got the big wedge 
fairly in, and at the same time has inserted the little 
wedge also. 
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SINGING OPERAS. 








There is the dramatic opera as it is now called, and 
there is the singing opera. The one is commonly 
all talk and noise; the other all song with some 
needful chorus by way of contrast. The one is either 
mist or’ murder, or both; the other a sunshiny 
corner of human life, nothing pretentious or sublime, 
a joke and laugh, a pastoral scene all softness and 
beauty, or one of those ordinary obscurations— 
misfortunes or fates we will say—to which at times 
the best regulated families are liable. Man passes 
his life in hope between the intermittents of joy and 
grief, and it was on the right balancing and blending of 
these feelings depended the construction and success 
of the opera of past days. In such scenes the opera 
singer was brought up, and the education consisted 
in the production of that natural quality of tone 
which was in sympathy with these simple incidents. 
Fine tone and much of it was the basis of all power 
in song, and the voice was trained to any possible 
variety of delicacy and grace, and to that witchery 
of art which at any moment could surrender itself to 
the expression of natural affections and the ordinary 
action of human beings. Opera was not all stilts 
and high rope: it was thought possible to rise “into 
the spongy air” independently of the aid of such 
appliances. Nor were people in such a hurry and 
haste as they are now. ‘ Look sharp,” is the order 
of the day, and the composer, singer, and band are 
asked to oceupy some three or four hours of dramatic 
entertainment with as much business as would 
furnish in days of yore at least a dozen operas. 
Fortunately there are some composers left us who 
are incompetent in this respect. They cannot com- 
pose fast music, and of this school Verdi stands 
foremost. Rossini never wrote a bar of fast music ; 
he was a singer and knew better. Meyerbeer, sharp 
and energetic as he was, well knew the irresistible 
potency of giving time in the song, and if prompt 
and pressing was yet ever ready and willing to pay 
all due respect to the needs and desires of the vocalist. 
He was kept within bounds by his habit of founding 
his characters upon the qualifications of particular 
singers of capabilities too fixed and finished to bear 
experimentalising upon. 

The old Italian operas from their simplicity of 
construction and their natural seenes gave the 
opportunity for great realization of personal endow- 
ments and particular idiosyncrasies. There was one 
glory of the Mara, another of the Catalani, one of 


the Pasta, another of the Colbrun. There wes the, 
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conventional method, but yet there was the marked 
individual expression. The intervals, time, rhythm 
of the song were almost elemental. The slitnes 
tranquil and gentle, and when the impassioned feeling 
came the old master was well aware of the quantus 
of time required for accelerating or retarding the 
progress of the thoughts. Grand results are not 
always to be gained by prestos or fortissimos, nor by 
tumbling into a zigzag of diminished sevenths,. The 
study of the grand singer was confined to a few 
fundamentals embracing all that was wanted upon the 
stage. Hence the personality, the individual ex. 
pression of the great vocalists. Of all great singers 
there never was but one of the class. int. 
Damoreau was not Sontag; Persiani not Grisi; 
Malibran had no compeer; Schreeder-Devrient no 
parallel. The method was much the same, the 
music the same; but there was no rush and row, no 
violent and eccentric contrasts, and each singer 
according to his or her own organic constitution, 
possessed the opportunity, from the clear affinities, 
of the tones, the marked character of the progress 
of giving ‘‘ the bits ’ or the whole chain of song with 
a distinctive brilliancy peculiarly and impressively 
personal. The nature of the melody, the construc. 
tion of the movement, and the time of the sceng 
created the school, and this school was aptly and 
felicitously known as ‘the grand school.” It may 
be much questioned whether in these days there 
exists the like, but no fault can be charged against 
the vocalists. There is now no such education, no 
such drama. Pure sensation is the order of the day, 
but it is a low and mean affair, which diminishes in 
interest by familiarity, ani no watchfulness or 
solicitude can prevent this result. There is no 
beauty like*the beauty of the perfect human voice, 
It is as to one and all absolute loveliness. It is the 
voluptuous charm that carries all before it; it is the 
only perfect musical instrument, and infinitely above 
all the inventions of man. If no longer, like 
Orpheus, the great singer finds he cannot get the 
trees and forests to dance to his songs, he can still, 
like Deucalion, turn the stony hearts of his auditors 
into a fiery sea of emotion, and give it its boundaries 
according to the irresistible behests of his genius. 
What triumphs were those of Persiani, Alboni, Rubini, 
Tamburini and Lablache! And yet how simple the 
dramas! A few chairs, a table, and everlasting back 
seene, were the outward enticements of the stage 
and yet how fully defined the characters, how certain 
and living the progress such as it was! What 
treasures of melody are stored up in these delightful 
operas—how light and pleasant, such versatility, 
such diversity ; just enough of science to show its 
freedom, enough of fancy to exhibit its naturalness, 
enough of character to fix the position. People's 
notions in some degree may have taken an 
opposite direction, but we find whenever these 
old operas of Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini are put 
up with any decent attention to the cast the audience 
is as much delighted as ever. But these operas are 
not easily to be commanded. In the days of their 
creations the Italian opera was Italian opera; Italian 
music sung by Italian vocalists. Now nothing of 
the kind exists. yen Wagner has gone to the 
South, although to be dropped at Bologna and wi 
ceremoniously disposed of at La Scala. We here 
have nothing to do with the fashions of opera in 
Italy, but we may well concern ourselves with pre- 
serving an Italian opera in our metropolis. We 
who do not believe in sound-painting, in scene-sbilt- 
ing, in dissolving views of processions or explosions, 
and rely upon genuine, healthy, true, and grand 
song, and care somewhat for time and deprecate 
extravagant expenditure, think much would bo 
gained by attention bestowed on these real singing 
dramas, and a revival of the Italian band of voealists. 
The present attraction is the one singer for the night 
—the one star amid all the gloom, noise, and con- 
fusion of the scene. There is great tonal capability, 
and here and there much affectation of truthful 
personification, and there is much vocalisation for 
special purposes but with little characteristic delinea- 
tion. The tone—the standard tone—in these times 
has altogether changed—changed by virtue of the 
situation—the mode of progress, and the thick bulk 
of the orchestral accompaniment. The voice alone 
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js no longer omnipotent, it is no longer to be trusted 
in natural and gentle situations. It is never left 
alone. There is an overwhelming display sur- 
rounded by a bewildering mass.of blatant and 
chattering instruments. The voice is made as 
mechanical as the orchestra, and the latter made to 
yield the greater and more preponderating results. 
It is a school of opera that destroys strength, wastes 
time, squanders money, and defeats the objects of 
its patrons. People will only believe in one miracle 
at a time, and the amazement consequent thereupon 
is altogether evanescent. 

Nor do we believe in the high spiritual culture of 
dramatic musical art. The creeds of the present 
day point not to success in this course. We are 
content to remain on the level of our grandmothers, 
to be lightly and not seriously affected at Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden, and to desire no better acting 
or singing than we have heard from ‘the illustrious 
five,’ and would remain perfectly content with the 
transparent melodies of those who composed for 
them. 





DR. CUMMING ON MUSIC AND THE 
STAGE, 





A correspondent has been kind enough to send us 
a copy of the Christian World, containing among 
other matter the report of a speech delivered by Dr. 
Cumming at Exeter Hall. Certain portions of that 
speech appear to us, as they doubtless appeared 
to our correspondent, curious enough to warrant 
extraction, and we have accordingly printed them 
elsewhere. They exhibit a very singular frame of 
mind—singular, we believe, even in those pietistic 
communities of which Dr. Cumming is a desolate 
member. Even among the strictest and narrowest- 
minded of religiosities we fancy there are few 
visions so colour-blind, few sympathies so con- 
tracted, few intelligences so opaque to all the 
influences which cheer and better mankind, as 
this sublimely egotistic Doctor. One-idea’d men 
are generally intolerant of the average mortal who 
can lay humble claim to two or three ideas; and 
the preacher of Crown Court follows the rule. His 
fanatical attack upon sacred music and upon the 
secular drama is therefore perfect logical in its way, 
proceeding as it does from his peculiar constitution. 
He holds the whole end and duty of man to be 
Preaching, and the Preaching is to prescribe certain 
forms of emotionalism which is the one thing for 
which man was created. Whatever is not included 
in these forms of emotionalism is bad or barren 
—just as according to the Caliph Omar’s ruling 
whatever was not contained in the Koran was 
bad and barren, and had no business to exist. 
Dr. Cumming is merely a specimen of the 
antique bigot, who has cropped up in these days by 
one of those reversions to ancient types which 
nature sometimes illustrates. He may be studied 
in that light, and he makes a curious study. We 
are not disposed to quarrel with his “ barbaric 
yawp”’ against art, any more than we should quarrel 
with the noise of a Chinese gong raised to avert an 
eclipse of the sun. The beating of the gong is con- 
sonant with the Chinese train of thought, and Dr. 
Cumming’s tom-tom is equally appropriate to his. 
Nor is it in the slightest degree worth while to argue 
with him, or to show up his inconsistencies even 
from his own point of view. Otherwise we might 
ask him how he reconciles his scorn of music in 
worship with the frequent incitements to music and 
song found in the Book which the Doctor professes 
to make his guide in morals and manners. We 
might refer to the countless adjurations to ‘“ Sing 
unto the Lord a new song,” to ‘‘ Sing, rejoice and 
give thanks,” to use “ trumpets also and shawms,” 
and harps, and instruments of ten strings and 
lutes, all for the same purpose of worship and 
praisegiving. These recommendations most Chris- 


tians hold to be just as incumbent as the com- 
mand to preach the gospel; since we can all 
sing somehow, whereas, luckily for Dr. Curaming 
we are not all gifted with a rabid propensity for 
preaching. And it might also be pointed out 
by any man enthusiastic or hopeful enough to 
argue with the Doctor that his criterion of the 


influence of the big playhouses—namely the poverty 
and misery which exist about Drury Lane—is no 
less applicable to his own chapel, for the poverty 
and misery are round his own doors also; and if 
the Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres have 
not reformed the neighbourhood, neither has Dr. 
Cumming’s preaching, nor the ministration of Crown 
Court. Also it might be shown that his criticism 
of ‘ Manfred” is foolish to the last degree, and that 
if it were worth anything it could be applied equally 
sweepingly to the Book by which Dr. Cumming is 
supposed to regulate his life and doctrine—that not 
only does that contain the record of murders, 
suicides and “ one or two lies,” but of wholesale 
slaughters, sacrifices, idolatries, adulteries, and 
every species of crime and wretchedness which go 
to make up the woes of human life—nay, further, 
that in dramatic literature the crimes are rarely if 
ever justified though they may be recorded, whereas 
in Dr. Cumming’s theology they are frequently 
justified according to the imperfect notions of the 
times in which they were committed. But we do 
not care to insist upon things which are obvious 
enough to the ordinary mind. With the remark 
that Dr. Cumming on his own showing appears to be 
a mean sort of foe to stoop to “ask assistance ” 
(anglice, to beg money) from the people and institu- 
tions that he so hates and denounces, we leave the 
frantic “screed”? of the Scotch gospeller to the 
amusement of our readers. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE,.—XXII. 





To rue Epitor. 

Sirn,—Was Mendelssohn’s retort to the detractors 
of Donizetti a sign of weakness or of strength? The 
story was, that at a public performance of ‘‘ LZ’ Elisir 
@Amore” when all around -were condemning the 
work, Mendelssohn turned and said, ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, [ think I should like to have written it myself.” 
As a strange corollary may be mentioned a musician 
once observed in my hearing, ‘‘ Oh, Donizetti was a 
fool;’’ whereupon I said to myself, ‘If the man who 
wrote ‘ Lucrezia’ was a fool, what must the man be 
who could not write equal to it?” 
Now the position is this: musicians as a rule want 
“ballast,” and this can alone be gained by general 
culture, they get their perception starved in some 
directions while it is developed to an inordinate 
degree in others. Of course there are degrees of 
exception to the rule, but in the main this is true; 
being so, one wave of the devil’s wand and the 
possessor of art-instinct and art-power is transferred 
into a grovelling sycophant and a base idolator: he 
forgets the fallibility of man and can see no evil in 
his idol, while all writers who differ from this idol 
have no good. We have Wagnerites, Bachites, 
Mendelssohnites, Offenbachites, and otherites, but 
Naturalites, where are they? and how many? 
Would it not repay us to pause in our haste and 
understand definitely the functions of music under 
differing conditions, the assumptions of past and 
present musicians, and the true teaching of the 
future by the past ? 

If the reader has followed carefully he must have 
observed a chain of evidence through my writings 
proving, or trying to prove, that all Fine Art is 
based upon order and form developed, and showing 
that such art is a natural yearning of the human 
soul; nevertheless, art can be misapplied and still 
possess in great part its intrinsic force ; for instance, 
music and painting could be used to aid the worship 
of ** Gog and Magog,” and by intrinsic force entice 
votaries. Composers may be divided into two orders, 
the first those who create combinations of sounds to 
associate with accepted other powers, and the second 
order those who create combinations of sounds alone 
(instrumental writers). The writers of this latter 
order are of course inferior to those of the former, 
because their minds are alone occupied with a 
necessarily restricted art, and so far as that is con- 
cerned they may be oblivious to all external influ- 
ences, and in fact the more they are so the better; 
yet this inferiority does not prevent the product 
from being very delightful to a listener, indeed, to 
all men who have any great mental strain the 





listening to instrumental music is the best relaxation 





and antidote they can have: this because instru- 

mental music cannot generate, only bear. Many, if 

not most, will deny this. Wagner in reality only goos 

half way with me, for he claims for pleasurable 

sounds at the same time too much and too little ; 

he will not give music form, he tries to undo or 

ignores the purely physical impressions, he forgets, 

or fails to observe, the unconscious sferzando the 

mind invariably gives to correct the influence of 

syneopations, yet he maintains that music is tho 

last and most powerful means of expression: He 

asserts falsely, as I shall show, that ‘“ where human 

speech ends, music begins;” he is still willing to 

analyse the ‘‘ Eroica” as a ‘ tone-poem,” and show 

the emotions he supposes it to convey. Now we 

know that tone is the expression of emotion, but it 
is human tone, and any tone other than human can 
only be descriptive of human emotion, either by 
analogy, or association, or past experience; in no 
other way can sounds depict “ emotion:” but 
sounds can generate emotions from physical im- 
pressions, which emotions may yary in extent and 
in degree, and always pleasurably ; reduced to the 
lowest point it amounts to this: the ‘‘tone painters” 
put the creature before the Creator; for whatever I 
may have said about the absurd confusion which 
exists with ignorant men between subjective im- 

pressions and objective desires, the truth will always 
remain that all primary delight in art is derived 
from the Creator and not from ourselves, and it is 
as ridiculous to consider that a tone owes its beauty 
to any idea or thoughts of man embodied within it, 
as it would be for any] one to affirm that no delight 
could be received from the sight of a beautiful colour 
unless there was seen a human meaning beyond it. 
Then let there be no mistake in this: Musie can 
associate with words for a desired emotional result, 
or more ambiguously, it can stimulate an emotional 
germ by putting that germ in the way of least 
interruption, or it can make its own physical appeal. 
It is upon its second function that people mostly 
hold false views. Take an analagous case: Do 
Quincey was noted as an opium eater; possibly, while 
under its influence, he was least affected by external 
power, and so eyolved from his ‘innermost con- 
sciousness ”’ the longest sentence on record, yet his 
thoughts were not in the opium! Again, many 
persons assert they can think better when smoking, 
yet intellect and tobacco smoke are not identical ! 
Bryon shone above all as a satirist, and he drank 
claret, yet his satire was scarcely eyolyed from the 
wine, but rather from # superior mind writhing 
under the unmerited censure of a man immeasurably 
his inferior. 

Now these accessories just illustrate the position 
of instrumental music ; they placed those men in the 
position for their imagination to have greatest play, 
but where that imagination should lead them, what 
its range and what its power, was outsido their palo, 
as itis of pleasing sounds sayo and except the appeal 
which such sounds make to some physical law. 
Wagner's reverie on Beethoven's * Eroica” sym- 
phony is exactly a caso in point, and proves two 
things: he evolves too much from his ‘ innermost 
consciousness” (the common German failing), and 
he yields too little to physical laws. His description 
simply shows what a man who has his receptive facul- 
ties highly developed and who possesses one of the 
greatest perceptive geniuses joined with conceptive 
power ever given can imagine when placed for him 
under the most favourable conditions. This then is all 
that can be claimed for instrumental music. It gives 
delight in itself by the glory of its tone; it gives delight 
by physical and metaphysical affinity or antagonism 
resolved ; itcharms by its relationship of succeeding 
impressions; and it distracts the mind from all 
worldly cares and all external influence, and this it 
does in a pure, unsinfal, and, if rightly constructed, 
a truthful manner. Is not this a great power and a 
great mission for composers? To me it appears 60, 
But what do we learn? Simply this, that beyond 
the direct results arising from affinity between our 
receiving power and sound acting upon it the mind 
can be considered solely in vacuum, ready to be pro- 
pelled, yearning to be propelled, but waiting for 
gome additional stimulus to direct or point the 
road. As the smallest spark will fire @ train of 
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powder, so the simplest hint will steer the mind 
into some channel already, perhaps, overcharged 
by past experiences hidden in the recesses of 
unconsciousness, but ready to spring forth re- 
sponsive to the slightest call. Now the art of com- 
position is materially impeded by the self-deception 
generated by musicians writing accounts of ‘ tone 
pictures ;’’ they drop more than a word, when even 
one would do, fire the train, and give all the credit 
of the compound result to music alone. Then all 
advance for future superiority—and it is sure to 
come—must be based upon a just recognition of the 
powers employed. Thus much for instrumental 
writers, or musicians of the second order. Men of 
this kind, excellent in their limitation, frequently 
fail when they enter the higher order of writers— 
those who associate music with other and conflicting 
forces—and this becanse abstract music has a 
tendency to allow great development of perceptive 
faculty and creative power in its own direction while 
the mind is impoverished or starved in other direc- 
tions; hence such men succeed inversely to the 
grandeur of the subject, for the higher it be the less 
they grasp it, and the lower it be the better they 
meet it. Look at Haydn: compare his “ Creation” 
with his ‘“‘ Seasons,” the latter he felt in part, the 
former ho had no conception of. The mind is so subtle 
a power that it is most difficult to detach simple 
from complex ideas; and in so refined and delicate an 
art as instrumental eomposition it would be of the 
greatest aid for all who desire to oxcel to study, 
beyond the immediate technical demand, the sciences 
of psychology and metaphysics, in order that above 
all things they do not start by self-deception. 

But even in instrumental composition alone the | 
expanding power of general culture is apparent. | 
Look at Haydn's representation of chaos—the chaos 
of the universe: he starts with an immense advan- 
tage, namely an awakening by means of the over- 
whelming phenomenon to be represented, a conception 
necessarily feeble but at the same time one would 
expect stupendous, and his conception by music is 
so trivial that it is better fitting to suggest a man 
suffering from dyspepsia. Now look at Gounod’s 
prelude to ‘ Faust,” evidently founded on Haydn's 
opening, how superior, how well considered, even | 
taken as music alone without the slightest clue as to | 
what we shall think; but its connection with what 
follows shows that this is supposed to suggest Faust’s 
mind secking after anidealhappiness. We find we are | 
retained by slowness of progression and stimulated | 
by impressions least in association with preceding | 
ones, while power of anticipation issuppressed. All 
these are purely self-contained influences owing nd 
the relationship which vibration holds to our system, 
and the results necessarily ensue from such usings 
of sounds. (In passing, what an error Gounod 
committed when he extracted the melody in F and 
put it above all others into Valentine's mouth.) 
Gounod had a broader conception of how to arrange 
pleasing confusion even when suggested to him by a 
much inferior subject. Of this we may rest assured, 
the more subtle the art the more unconsciously our 
weaknesses are shown, and the greater necessity for 
us to have extended knowledge grasping all subjects, 
as well as profound knowledge of the one we follow. 
Many differ from my opinion of Haydn, but the 
opinions expressed on his “ Creation” have been 
thoughtless : here are two :— 

“T individually could as little endure to lose in the 
**Creation”’ the singing of the lark and the lowing of 
the cattle, as I could in nature herself. The oratorio 
is founded on nature and the visible service of God.” 
—Mendelssohn the Elder. 

‘Your spirit has entered within the sanctuary of 
godlike wisdom; you have brought down fire from 
heaven to warm and to illumine our earthly hearts, 
and to lead them to a sense of the infinite.”—Zelter 
to Haydn on the * Creation.” 
™ And Mr. G. A. Macfarren, writing on the “ Creation,” 
remarks that it most forcibly illustrates the. en- 
grossing religious feeling of the composer—a feeling 
which, as we are informed, so predominated in his 
character that it became the source and spirit of all 
his actions. What then was his attitude as a dis- 
coverer to his fellow-men? ‘These are all the 
rules gonerally taught ; others there are of my own 
which I do not teach.”, That was Haydn's idea of 











his duty to his neighbour; false and narrow-minded 
in the extreme, how could such a man help but fail 
when trying to grasp even in part the work of Him 
who knew no selfishness and had no fault? Why 
what on earth is knowledge given to man for if it be 
not to distribute, and especially special knowledge 
which not distributed would die with the possessor ? 
There is a parable called ‘‘ The good Samaritan ;” 
young clergymen are very fond of preaching from 
it, and generally miss its point—the interrogator 
therein could scarcely have been a lawyer, or he 
would have seen the sophistry in the retort, ‘ Go, 
and do thou likewise ;” but forgetting his profession 
look at his words; his question was not how he 
might become a neighbour to others, it was who was 
a neighbour to himself; but the immensely practical 
religion of Christ—to work while we have light, and 
to do good while we have life—is nowhere more 
clearly apparent than in this parable; therein is 
plainly implied that man should first see his work, 
profession, or business is a good one, and then learn 
dutifully to follow it, and in that work he can fulfil 
his duty to the State, to his household, and to all 
around him—whether neighbours or not not signify- 
ing. Rather different teaching to that which would 
induce a man to hide what he knew from all others. 
And this is what Haydn said :— 


‘* Whenever I think of God, I can only imagine a 
Being infinitely great and infinitely good; and the 
idea of this latter attribute of the heavenly nature 
fills me with such confidence, with such joy, that I 
should set even a ‘* Miserere ” to cheerful music.” — 
Haydn. 


Now although I greatly delight to hear much of 
Haydn’s pretty music, it is plain that his writing is 
but the light-hearted cheerfulness of a child who 
cannot see, but who is happy he knows not why; 
and where he realised the most—when he puts 
music to speak of, or for himself—there he shows 
the best. What this man would have been if he 
had had the influence of general culture, few can 
imagine. 

Instrumental composers in order to be correct 
must always assume as a basis of operation that 
music is perfectly impotent save such impressions 
as are self-contained. Of course in action it is not 
impotent, for music always stimulates to thought ; 
but inasmuch as each person’s experiences differ, 
so thoughts differ also, and the musician’s thoughts 
necessarily cannot be invoked in a listener, else 
we cease to be individuals of separate life. In 
writing, ® composer puts down what affects him, 
often without knowing why, and that composer 
who is affected in the most ordinary manner but 
in greatest force is the one who obtains the most 
rapid popularity, for the mass judge. But again this 
popularity of the piece is short in its life in propor- 
tion to its rise; for those who receive vulgar impres- 
sions are always the soonest tired of them and 
retain them with least tenacity.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, Cranes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, May 20th. 





A NEW IRISH PLAY. 








It is now some time since we have had an Irish 
drama of the old kind, with faithful but embarrassed 
rusties, rebels flying from justice, squires and 
squireens, mountains, gorges and precipices, and 
the sensational escape by water or cliff-side or 
bending tree branch. A play of the good old school 
was, however, brought out last week in Dublin 
under the title of “The Connie Soogah; or, the 
Wearing of the Green’’—a title which is promising 
at first sight. Mr. Barney Wiiliams is responsible 
for the production of the piece and for the acting 
of the Connie Soogah, which in English means 
jolly pedlar. The plot, which we transcribe, is 
made up of those elements which in various forms 
have done duty over and over againin Irish plays. 

The hero of the story, Lacy O'Connor, the 
nephew of Lord Beresford, having mixed himself 
up in some treasonable practices, had fled to France, 
where he had earned some distinction in the Irish 
Brigade, but previous to his departure he had become 
affianced to Eileen O'Gorman, the daughter of 








Colonel De Courcy O'Gorman, who, during Lacy’s ab- 
sence, having proved his real innocence and obtained 
his pardon, was imurdered, and the pardon stolen, 
At the period of the commencement of the drama 
Lacy O'Connor had been absent for some years, 
The Lord Beresford had an only son, who died in 
his infancy, and, to prevent the title and estates 
falling to his hated nephew, another child wag 
procured, who was reared as the Hon. Redmond 
O'Connor, the Lord’s son and heir. Eileen O’Gor. 
man being entitled to large estates, which descendeg 
to her from an uncle on condition of her weddin 
the representative of the Beresford family, in failure 
of which the estate would devolve to another branch 
of the family, the Hon. Redmond O'Connor, a fast 
gentleman of the worst type, horsey and vulgar, 
likes the heiress Eileen, and, being more enamoured 
of the estates, determines to force her to fulfil the 
terms of the will. Lord Beresford’s agent, Jeffry 
Tricket, is at the head and tail of all the evil in the 
piece. Through his machinations all the corre- 
spondence between Lacy and Fileen has been inter- 
cepted, and Eileen, either believing her lover dead 
or false, is induced by the extreme hardship to 
which she and her widowed mother have been 
reduced, to consent to wed Redmond O'Connor. 
Through being the instrument by which the false 
heir was obtained, and being in the possession of 
the papers, proving the innocence of Lacy, Tricket 
exercises extraordinary power over Lord Beresford, 
his desire to see the union of Redmond and Eileen 
being most intense. In the first scene we are intro- 
duced to Mrs. O’Gorman and her danghter Lileen, 
and Nelly Nolan, one of those genuine and good- 
souled faithful dependents that we hear so much of 
in Irish romance. In an interview with Nelly, the 
desponding and broken-hearted Lilcen is led to hope 
for better news, and that something will happen to 
prevent her dreaded fate, for the Connie Soogah had 
so told Nelly. The Connie Soogah, or Jolly Pedlar, 
entering, reveals himself to the astonished Lileen as 
Corney M’Grath, the foster-brother and faithful 
follower of Lacy. He informs LFileen that he has 
come from France, and brings her glad tidings of 
the health and continued love of Lacy. Tricket 
waits upon the O’Gormans to have the time and 
place fixed for the signing of the wedding contract, 
which Eileen (the Connie Soogah having so advised 
her) consents shall take place, at the castle. The 
company are assembled at the castle, and the con- 
tract having been signed by Redmond waits but the 
signature of Hileen, who delays in the hope of the 


“promised succour ; but, finding it not arriving, she is 


about to sign when Lacy himself suddenly appears, 
claims Eileen, as his affianced wife, and the estates, 
which he says Lord Beresford wrongfully holds from 
him, whilst Tricket declares that Lacy’s father was 
a traitor, and Lacy himself an outlaw, and calls for 
his arrest. In the second act we find Lacy has 
escaped and in concealment in a hut in tho moug 
tains, whither he has fled in the hope to get time 
to find the papers which he knows to be in existence 
proving his own and his father’s innocence. Trichet 
in the meantime, having obtained a warrant for his 
arrest, is scouring the country all round, the faithful 
Connie Soogah again turns up in disguise, finds out 
a plot of Tricket’s to murder Lacy, and by his 
well-devised pretended hatred to the O’Connors 
induces Tricket to employ him, with the two ruffians 
he had already hired, to entrap and get rid of Lacy. 
They trace him to the hut in the mountain, where 
the Connie Soogah by stratagem gets the pistols of 
the murderers, pours whisky into them, and uncaps 
them. Having roused Lacy (who pretended to be 
asleep, and who had learned the plot through the 
cunning conversation of the Connie Soogah), the 
owner of the hut, who turns out to be one of the two 
ruffians employed, informs Lacy that a car 1s 
waiting down the hill to convey him to the Giant's 
Causeway, whither he desired to go. They depart, 
and in the next scene, at the foot of a great moun- 
tain, with a bridge and cataract in the distance, 
with the Devil’s Basin underneath, Connie, in the 
shape of a story of an escape supposed to be made 
by him some years before, gives Lacy the clue to 
take to his heels, which he does up the mountain. 
Both ruffians fire after him, but, their pistols 
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missing, the Connie Soogah brings them both down 
with his pistols. Whilst crossing the bridge Lacy 
is met by Tricket, who is on the watch. A struggle 
ensues, Lacy seizes the papers which were in 
Tricket’s breast, but in the struggle is cast over into 
the boiling and seething cataract, his body being 
seen to bound from the rocks, and carried away into 
the Devil’s Basin. The Connie Soogah, who gets 
up the mountain too late, flings a stone across at 
Tricket, striking him on the forehead. He then 
plunges headlong into the fathomless basin after 
Lacy. At this point we are introduced to a new 
character in the person of Auld Elsie, a weird, wild 
looking creature, quite a Meg Merrilies, who appears 
on the edge of the cliff urging on the Connie Soogah 
in his good office. The curtain falls on a pretty 
tableau, with the Connie Soogah rising from the 
depths floating up the body of Lacy. In the last 
act we find Vricket again urging Hileen to consent 
to wed Redmond in the belief that Lacy has- been 
drowned, T'ricket himself believing his escape to be 
impossible. The Connie Soogah, however, cheers 
her with the good intelligence that Lacy still lives, 
and requests her, in order to make their vengeance 
more complete, to pretend to acquiesce in the pro- 
posed marriage, Lacy but waiting for the return 
ofthe papers from the Lord Lieutenant, to whom 
they had been sent, to claim his own. Lacy in the 
meantime had been attended in one of the caves 
around the Giant’s Causeway by Auld Elsie, who 
had become daft through the loss of a son who had 
been stolen from her in his infancy, and by the 
neglect and ill-treatment of her husband. The 
period fixed for the signing of the contract having 
arrived, just as it is about to be completed, Lacy 
turns up once more, this time to the utter discom- 
fiture of Tricket. The sensationis greatly heightened 
by the appearance of Elsie, who recognises Tricket 
as her bad husband, and Redmond O'Connor as her 
long-lost son, and successfully accuses the former 
of the murder of Colonel O’Gorman, of which she | 
had been an eye-witness. Lord Beresford and his | 
agent are arrested, and the devotion of Hileen and 
Lacy rewarded. 

The play has proved a success at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal, where it is said to be very well acted 
throughout. The part of Soogah and that of Nelly 
are of course admirably sustained by the clever 
couple, Mr.and Mrs. Barney Williams. The scenery 
also is good and the Cataract scene helps the go of | 
the piece. 





PROVINCIAL ACTORS IN FRANCE. 





One production which the French provinces at 


| his petition for liquidation in March last, and the 


whatever his line or his talent, is obliged to submit 
to this barbarous custom. Whether singer, or 
tragedian, or comedian, for every actor or actress 
there must always be three trial performances. 
These débuts are always announced in the playbills, 
and the idlers of the small towns flock upon these 
occasions to the theatre. No one who has not been 
present at one of these dreadful experimental per- 
formances can have an idea of the ferocity of a 
provincial pit audience, to whose tender mercies 
an unfortunate fellow-creature is exposed. If he or 
she does not happen to please the public taste, if 
oppressed by nervousness or timidity, there is an 
outburst of yells, of hisses, cock-crowing, and cat- 
calls from the pit and the gallery. Nothing can 
appease these terrible judges, and it is not an 
unusual occurrence to see an unfortunate actress 
carried off the stage broken down under this fearful 
ordeal. When the trial performances are over and 
the actor or actresses have been duly received, the 
time comes when the manager of the theatre an- 
nounces the close of the season, and then the 
unlucky actor has to prepare for a new agony. The 
performances are so arranged that all the actors and 
actresses shall appear during the same evening, and, 
according to the terms of the engagement, each one 
must duly appear. The closing performance is, 
perhaps, even more trying than tho first appear- 
ances. While the favourite actors are received with 
applause and bouquets, others who have not suc- 
ceeded in winning the favour of the tyrant called 
the public have to undergo the tortures which they 
may have luckily escaped upon their first perform- 
ances. Therefore, the first thing that actors inquire 
about when they sign an engagement is not the 
attractions of the place, but the character of the 
pit and the disposition of the public which they are 
to entertain, and of which they may be the victims. 
This cruel custom does not prevail at Paris, but 
then it is also true that the actors who appear upon 
the Parisian stage belong in general to that portion 
of the artistic world which is protected from such 
humiliations by real talent and sincere deyotion to 
their art. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





The case of Mr. G. W. Wood was heard in the 
Bankruptey Court on Tuesday. The debtor, who 
was lessee and manager of the Surrey Theatre, filed 


meeting of creditors now stands adjourned. Mr. 
Theodore Lumley, on behalf of certain creditors, 
asked for the appointment of a receiver of the 
estate, and read an affidavit in support of the appli- 
cation. It appeared that the proceedings were 





this season send to Paris are actors from country | 
theatres. Most of the provincial theatres are closed | 
at this period of the year, and crowds of actors and 
actresses of all ages and various merits are left | 
without employment. These rush to Paris and 
invoke the aid of certain agencies which specially 
devote themselves to this modern white slave trade. 
A person unacquainted with these facts, and passing 
before the cafés of the Boulevards St. Denis and St. 
Martin, would imagine he was in a dream were he 
to hear certain conversations which go on there and 
certain names which are continually mentioned. 
Some of these actors assume the names of favourite 
characters in which they have appeared, and it is 
rather startling to hear these persons sitting round 
atable outside a café exclaiming, ‘ Buridan, pass the 
matches,” or “Thanks, Don Cesar, I do not take 
snuff.” The greater number of these poor fellows 
who have such historic or romantic names have 
been thrust by chance into that kind of life, from 
Which they cannot escape, and frequently return to 
Paris after playing for a season in the provinces, as 
though worn out with their sufferings and the 
victims of cruel destiny. The French country actor 
has really two dreadful enemies—two awful dates 
which periodically present themselves ; these are 
‘first appearances” and “last appearances.” In 
Most of the provincial theatres no actor is allowed 
to remain upon the stage unless he has been ap- 
Proved by the public. In the written engagements 
Which are signed, there is always this dangerous 
clause, apres a@heureux débuts, The unlucky actor, 


pending against the debtor, and inasmuch as the 
nightly receipts at the Surrey Theatre were large, 
the performances being well attended, it was re- 
quisite that a receiver should be appointed. The 
debtor had returned his liabilities at £4100, and 
stated that he had placed theatrical property which 
had cost him £1200, and was worth £700 in the 
theatre. Mr. Registrar Roche, under the special 
circumstances of the case, appointed Mr. Browne, 
accountant, 25, Old Jewry, receiver. 








Tavussic AND Hans von Biitow.—At Berlin, in 
1866, on my way home from Vienna, I had the 
satisfaction of hearing the late Taussig play the 
pianoforte. With the exception of the great Rubin- 
stein, I never heard any pianist with such a wonder- 
ful memory, and his executive powers were no less 
wonderful. Speaking of Biilow, Taussig very modestly 
observed that his (B.’s) memory was far more extra- 
ordinary, for, not only does he play all the most 
intricate works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, &c., 
but knows the scores of Wagner by heart! Of this 
fact I was reminded in seeing him conduct one of 
the orchestral works at the last Wagner concert. 
Of his mental capacity and mechanical powers, both 
as & musician and pianist, no difference of opinion 
exists on the Continent, and his success in London 
is firmly established. His playing of Bach’s Fugues 
and Beethoven’s Sonatas by heart at his recitals was 
quite marvellous. In Chopin’s exquisite poetical 
notturnos, Hans von Biilow is equally at home, and 
plays them with infinite grace and delicacy of expres- 
sion, and his performance of Henselt’s brilliant and 
effective Concerto, at the New Philharmonic Concert 
created quite a furore.—Professor Eula’s Record. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICK ONE SHILLING, 


ape DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo,, with Portraits. 

OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


[JNontopox LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, C, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D, 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 





ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, tho 
Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


N USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of tho 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VVE'S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
‘4 FENTON, 
F[OMe, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


Il. RIDDELL; 8 vols. 


] ONDON'S HHART. 


FARJEON. 3 vols. 











By B. Lb. 
hers CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT. 


A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols, 


Le “MAY'S INTENTIONS, By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


DOBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of  Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 





A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


MX, MIGELE GIRL. By the Authors 


of “‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 








\ URPHY’S MASTER, and other 
Stories. By the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
2 vols. 


( NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 





MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InsTRucTION Gratis. 


Llustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Tears System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£6 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord, Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+,” This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. | 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection | 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 

ME 608 0enccbs aceaeenees 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
3 ree ee ee 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 m 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

po er errrrerrryer 88 a 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) ...0. re, ee ere ee. 40 59 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
CD iiccki ck) sxe tedeanto as 50 
8.—The above with Ms Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
I a ok ah aie neal —_ 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 9 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 Pm 
9b.—Eight Stops, Auiomatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 * 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ...........s0. 100 i 





11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ............4. 125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,”" Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 183.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLLN, and 
' BELFAST, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO, 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 53 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, F 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, ‘£16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. a 


Deane Haut- Flute. 
Petite Expres- vasties. 


Asoouptensttt, sion. Accouplement. 

Tremolo. Grand Jeux. — Bas- 
Musette. Expression. 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix "Humaine, 

Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





ittle Maid of Arcadce ......cececesecececeeeseeseecees 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat... 
The Sailor's GrAVE....sesesesscececeesceessecsevesen es 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ....... 

Oh! Della mia... eeeesseeee A 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


>_— ee 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 














Ie Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .,.......... 4 0 
Yorgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Temor) ........sesessseseee 4 0 
Oft [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, CREE? occircvessverscesnmwe 4.6 
London; J. B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 
Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWEF wessccscccccccccccccccrcccocsecseses 40 
Non AMATC ! .ccccccccerevcccce oe cece ce ccceccceseccccce 40 


London : J. B. Caaugr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle, Liebhart) .......... ooce 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





RABI 00 vsvccvecsscccvedcccscssdecdocscucesccecese 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G,... ..cccccccsccccccccecccse $ 0 
TRONS Bac cn cc cebs cscesescccscccccscccscecesecesssse @ OO 
Gpltlt LOVS 0s ch bho ndh occrcccccecqececcopeccocccosgesee 4 .@ 
Twilight 2. crccccenes 40 
pte ers ee ee eee ee 
Friends .............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Cpamenr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......++....000. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .........000- ° - 40 


London: J. B, Cramzr & Co , Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower andl the Star .....000cce cc cocece sccsiecesseen 8.0 
NOU, FN ci icsateset Sabie 46:44) td.cs hanedenue scence. Be 
O list to the Song-bird ........0es06 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard’a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 

London, J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &e. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....ssssseese08 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..is..:....ssessseee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
TNOIIT si sie sactditnd caddedsdevie ea tabiadered tate 0 
Por ever and for aye ...... sees ee 00s stjea ts nrsess & 0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.%.).....000 00 eeseee 40 


Tondon: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-strect, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


L4 MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loaion: Swirr & Co:, King-street, Regent-street, W. 


_— 


Composed 





Just Published. Prica 5s, ; by Post, 5a. 6d. 


WAYLAND WELL. ATale. By OC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &e., &e, 


London; J, 1, Hayns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W,; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
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C RAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 
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First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by HRARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth , Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Warmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, OonLarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 5 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64 wagt STREET, Cnramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WES TERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast ean be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by -y 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and-at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srrezr, Crrv. 





J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srazzr, & Western Roan, Briauron, 
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J. B. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 





(No. 504, May 28, °73, 








LIST OF 


New Vocal Music 








GUINEVERE! (In C0, D &E Flat.) (Sung by =. Titiens) 
RnTHUR 8. SULLIVAN 
THE SAILOR’ 8 GRAVE. eine Pome 8. SuLiivan 


OH! MA CHARMANTE (In & DFlat.) (French Song) Arruur 8. 


SULLIVAN 

Ol{! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) .......... Artuvr 8. SuLiivan 
REESE es) CE COE hee cncinccvecesecessescucas Opoarpo Barri 

“Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one from another.” 

MURMURING STREAMLETS............e0000. OpoaRvo Barri 
ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) 
OpoarDo BaRRI 

FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and E Flat)..... oO ceccccce Opoarpo Barri 
po EE errr eUTTITTiTT Ts .. VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
THE CHOICE, (in E flat ond G) ove seeeeeeeees WIRGINIA GABRIEL 
THOUGHTS t cas csiaes rere re eeeceesceeeceess VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
SPIREF LOVE 1. oo cccscciecee eee Perr ++eee+ VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
yy iS ee cccccccccccscecccccccoce VIRGINIA GABBIEE 
THREE LILIES...... puaeeeawes eeeeeeeeseeees VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne)....Virain1a GABRIEL 
MY WHITE ROSE (InG &B flat) ........cceceeee Louisa Gray 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.).. Louisa Gray 
THE Vins We 06. cebsdedeeccnes encccceeesneeeee Oper 


FORGOTTEN, (in E flat and G) ....... 
UNDER THE 


cocccccceccc AOUISA GRAY 
CLIFFS. Ballad .....ccccecesseee+MOUISA GRAY 


Cie 5 Ce. cabscdscnnescadaces cocccccecececdOUImk Gear 
MY OLD LOVE,........ bvedenmat pocedccedocceceeceeee SMe 
THE NIGHT CLOSES O’ER HER. o'0'09 006600000,5.00. 0 eee 
pg pf BNA rt te Poe CocerseccccccccceccesecMsee EMILE 
OMLY TO SE is chcbce's deans Pn cccccececococs MANS ABP 


I ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE DOLL, (in B flat and G) 
Au¥rrep PLUMPTON 

THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ALFRED PLumpToN 

THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)......ALFRED PLumpTon 


BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL,....... seeeees+ HENRY SMART 
FOR EVER, AND FOR AYE!........ eoeeeescees HENRY SMART 
THE REINDEER BELLS. Song.........00+....-HENRY SMART 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY ............ eeeeeceeseeeesHENRY SMART 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

and Tenor) ...... COCeCaecccccccesesec eeeeeees HENRY SMART 
EVENTIDE. (Soprano, Contralto, and ecu ++.» HENRY Smart 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING................Mrs. Harvey 
SONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS ......eeceseoes Mus. Harvey 
MATING, .ccccccccceces Cocccccccccccccccccoccccs MRS. HARVEY 
I'M FAITHFUL TO THEE ....cccccccccccccceess MRS. HARVEY 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER... ree coveccccccccce ds ALLEY 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Lerorr 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) ........ soevecesesK. BERGER 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR..............F. Berczr 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR ..............W. F. Taytor 
DAMASK ROSES ...... Ce cecccceccncccccccccece We Be SATLOB 
O LIST TO THE SONG- BIRD. coeccccccccccccee We He TAYLOR 


THE DOVE AND THE MAIDEN, From the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
OrrENBACH 

THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrensacn 
GODINETTE’S LESSON .... +». ditto........OFFENBACH 
IN THE SOUTH, “C’EST L’ESPAGNE,” ditto. French and 
English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebelli-Bettini.) ..Orrenbacu 

I SAID TO MY LOVE........ce00ee000000++GI0VANNI ScONCIA 
THE LAST LOOK .osceccccccccccccssceseeeeks De GUGLIELMO 
TULARE. Vales cccccvccccccccccccccccasccscceds De GUGIEELMO 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED ,.......eeceeee0000+ BLUMENTHAL, 
MY QUEEN. (In D and BE) .......eeeeeeeeee+eeee0+ BLUMENTHAL 
ELISE COMAAO Cero nerepeneeeeceeseseeccessVOHN DLOCKLEY, Jun. 
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MY DREAMS ........sccsccccccesceceees-JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun, 


Pam OOP BF GBA .. nc caccccceccns +++++-JOHN Buockiey, Jun, 
O RIVER, RUN FAR, (‘‘ FORSAKEN ) JOHN Biocgtey, Jun. 
WEEP NO MORE ........... 9 tecnica ....-Anice Mary Smirr 
Foo, 2 0, || reer rrr oeseeeeAticE Mary Suira 
WEST WIND, 0! WEST WIND!...... ...-Atice Mary Smirn 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL .......ccccccccccs Auice Mary Surra 
THE LAST FOOTFALL.............. err Auice Mary Sita 
NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR........ ..Atice Mary Siri 
MEET + BRON TE WOT oc cccccccccccencisecssccsecsihs OEE 
I'M A FORESTER FREE. (Sung te Signor Foli) ..E. Reynorr 
A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)....... esos A. Mey 
DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal Palace) W. H. Mouseestane 
THE CURFEW...... weeehh beeen conekeeene6eee.cce ae ae 
DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat)..... MER: E. L. Hue 


EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Linyer 
FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....C. Horn 
HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionzrn H. Benson 


THE HAUNTING STRAIN ......... edad ieennne cane Tu. Maas 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE ...........cceeeee ob eannecemien A. Ramo 
I STROLLED ONE SUMMER EVENING. Written and Com- 

posed by AnnrE EpMonps.......... oc co wbiveccece eo cccecees 
MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 

Monbelli) ......... ecccccccccccccccccsccecccccccds LSBEAT 
PEACE, IT IS I! Sacred a errr Tre HE 
SHE SLEEPS!......... Cesecceccccceceds coeeeeeed» EF. Srpson 
YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. "(Sung by Mr. Whitney) A RanpeccEr 





NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &c. 


BRUNETTA (Ballata) ...0...sceeereeseeeeeeeees eee EF. Rizzertr 
NON AMARE!............ sWiceecedeateveneaes .-Opoarpo Barri 
AL CHIARO DI LUNA (in F andG flat) ........Fasto Campana 
LIESULBE 2. cccccccccccccccpscccccucvccccccces -»Faspro CaAmMPANA 


IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) .....seeeeeees 
AMOR PER GIOCO 
MANCAR DI FEDE...... ede dencccet oes 
TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song)............3. BLUMENTHAL 
IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto).. oueeee Atrouse RENDANO 
FOROSETTA “VISPA SON GENTILE ” (in G and B flat) 

(Sung by Mdme. Patti) ..+-Luier ARpITI 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sung by Mdme. Nilsson) ..Luic1 Arprtt 
LA POVERA ......-++- ecccccccecccccccccesccccccLiUIGl ARDITI 
MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO .............+.Lurer Arpit! 
LE CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song) . -Lorer ARpIt1 
LA FARFALLA, “ LE PAPILLON.” Canzone (Sung by Malle. 

Marie Marimon). French and Italian words ........A. MaTon 
LA MIA BUONA ANNETTA, “ MA MIE ANNETTE” (Sung by 


+eeeee+sALFONSO RENDANO 
oped hasskentvievebs -G. Muraront 
-G. Mourartori 


eeeeeeeee 


Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words, ......A. Leszau 
VALSE LEGERE. (French Words) ......... ccscccccoccd MET 
LE JOUR DE FETE ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccs ‘Soema Gray 
CHIO NON T’AMI........ os caseeserensenesenncontan 
L'EBREZZA. Valse. (Dedicated to Malle. Toe oo. A Romi 
AL LIDO ..cccccccecevvees Jaccescecescceecees ce scutes) ame 
NENNA  ...ccccecccceceee Peer eT eT Te 
VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA......ccesseeeeeeeeeesF. BONOLDI 
LA DANZA cccccccnccscccccsesconereccess eeeeeeesE. BONOLDI 
SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) eoeeesseeeG. SANDRINI 


GIULETTA. Valse .cccccccccccscccceccesseesls D. GUGLIELMO 
NOTTE E GIORNO ...cccccccccceceseeeseesbs D. GUGLIELMO 
Il, MESSAGGERO ...c..ceeccecescceseeceeeets D. GUGLIBLMO 
L'ANGE ET L’ENFANT (French Song) ........Anioz Mary Samiti 





THE SONGS OF WALES. Eprrrep sy JOHN THOMAS. 
(IN MONTHLY PARTS.) 


Parts 1, 2, and 3, Now Ready 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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